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... just a few things: 


THAT UNPREDICTABLE GENIUS, Si- 
mone Weil, in the most recent of her 
works available in English, The Need 
for Roots, anticipates much of what is 
said in the article, Leisure and Work, in 
this issue. She sees clearly the signif- 
icance of the Renaissance in our mod- 
ern distorted attitude toward work: 

Shortly afterward came the second Ren- 

aissance with quite the opposite ten- 

dency. It is the latter that has produced 
what we call our modern civilization. We 
are proud of it, but we also know that 
it is sick. And everybody is agreed about 
the diagnosis of the sickness. It is sick 
because it doesn’t know exactly what place 
to give to physical labor and to those en- 

gaged in physical labor. (p. 299) 

However, her estimate of work seems 
to me to share some of the limitations 
oi her ardent but tormented soul. For 
her, work is only a penal injunction, 
imposed for man’s crime: “there is 
nothing so marvelous as a punishment.” 
She sees it as a form of death in which 
man becomes “an appendix of the tool 
which he handles,” rather than a free 
agent continuing the divine work of 
creation. 

The article in this issue suggests that 
there is much more to work than this 
and that we shall only understand work 
in our day when we have enlarged and 
enriched our ideal of Christian human- 


ism. 
7 


FATHER THOMAS’ RESEARCH on the 
American family is already well known. 
His article in this issue is a presenta- 
tion of the results of his own and oth- 
ers’ study of mixed marriages. 

The well-known opposition of the 
Catholic church to mixed marriages is 
based upon its desire to protect the faith 
of Catholic partners and of offspring— 
since the faith of Catholics is its im- 
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mediate responsibility. But Father 
Thomas’ article points out another seri- 
ous reason for this opposition, namely, 
the high rate of instability found in 


such unions. 
+ 


THE CONVERSION FROM socialism 
via Lutheranism to Catholicism of 
Frederick P. Kenkel in 1892 seems, in 
the light of subsequent events, extraor- 
dinarily providential. As one of the 
foremost exponents of the ideas enunci- 
ated in Rerum Novarum (which was 
issued in that same year), Mr. Kenkel 
exploited his background and his life 
as a Catholic scholar to the full. 

His recent death, which is commem- 
orated in this issue by a lifelong col- 
league, Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., 
closes a career of unparalleled devotion 
to religion and social justice. His con- 
tributions to American understanding 
of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo 
Anno have been invaluable. 

5 


UNLIKE Mr. THOMAS SUGRUE, who 
believes that religious vitality is best 
expressed in the field of social welfare 
(A Catholic Speaks His Mind, p. 62), 
Rev. Jchn E. Coogan, S.J., is convinced 
that all religions still retain deep spirit- 
ual influence upon the souls and lives 
of their members. It is his hope that 
Christians and Jews will more consci- 
entiously exercise the virtue of charity 
in their relations and forget the injus- 
tices and recriminations of the past. 

* 


THE RAPID DEVELOPMENT of social 
research in Catholic social institutions 
makes timely the note prepared by Rev. 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., whose South- 
ern Parish has been a valuable contribu- 
tion to that development. He points 
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to the existence of institutions on other 

levels than that of the parish and pro- 

poses that they be recognized as ob- 

jects of research equally with the parish. 
« 


Like Kart Marx, who was an ex- 
traordinarily penetrating critic of the 
capitalist system, Lewis Mumford has 
long distinguished himself as a keen 
analyst of our American industrialized 
culture. His three principal works of 
recent years, Technics and Civilization, 
The Culture of Cities and The Condi- 
tion of Man, have weighed the good and 
the bad of what American life is and 
is likely to become. 

He has been a ruthless enemy of the 
banal and the inhuman in our mecha- 
nized mode of existence yet has always 
perceived the hopeful possibilities that 
are inherent in the tools and institu- 
tions we have not yet learned how to 
use. Rightly perceiving that the dif- 
ference between the low actuality and 
a nobler possibility lies solely with man 
himself, Mr. Mumford’s work has been 
developing toward its culmination is his 
most recently published study, The 
Conduct of Life. 

In this book he presents his philos- 
ophy of man and his exposition of 
man’s destiny. 

Father Edward Duff, whose article 
on The Conduct of Life appears in this 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER, has for many 
years been an admirer of Mr. Mumford’s 
criticism. He finds that Mumford, 
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again like Marx, is a finer analyst than 
philosopher. There may be less bland 
optimism in his thought than in Marx’, 
but there is an equally fuzzy metaphys- 
ic. His emergent divinity differs little 
from the Marxist emergent man, even 
though the Pelagian bootstraps of med- 
itation and asceticism which he recom- 
imends have somewhat more substance 
than the romantic evolutionism of 
Marx. 

Father Duff reaffirms the evaluation 
of atheistic humanisms enunciated by 
Pére de Lubac (an evaluation which jis 
clumsily mistranslated in the Sheed edi- 
tion of The Drama of Atheist Human- 
ism, p. vii): “It is not true that man 
cannot organize the world without 
God. What is true is that, without 
God, he can in the last analysis only 
organize it against himself!” 

* 


THE INsTITUTE OF SOCIAL ORDER 
belatedly salutes the Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J., for his 25 years of distinguished 
association with America. In addition 
to his sage guidance of that publica- 
tion, Father LaFarge has contributed 
in innumerable ways to the human 
and religious betterment of this coun- 
try. To the flood of good wishes which 
has greeted his anniversary, we add our 
congratulations and gratitude for his 
advice and encouragement. May his 
years and his gracious influence be long 
continued! 


F.JC., $.j. 
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LEISURE and WORK 


Need for a Richer Christian Humanism 
Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


LSEWHERE in this issue of 
SOCIAL ORDER appears a review 
of a little book by the German 

philosopher, Josef Pieper. The title es- 
say, “Leisure, the Basis of Culture,” 
emphasizes the vital role of humane 
leisure in our modern, materialist so- 
ciety. The discussion of leisure is ex- 
cellent and of immense value. 

The questions which this article 
raises against Professor Pieper are: 1. 
that in emphasizing the importance of 
leisure, as he does, he seems to despair 
of work, at least as a humane activity, 
and 2. that the attempts to reform 
leisure will be ineffective in our indus- 
trialized society unless accompanied by 
a reform of work. What is needed 
more urgently than an enriched under- 
standing of either leisure or work is a 
renewed Christian humanism, adapted 
to the needs and conditions of our day. 
The humanism we uphold today re- 
tains too much of the archaic ideals 
suitable to another age, but ill adapted 
to modern industrial society. 

I shall attempt to summarize briefly 
the thesis of Pieper’s title essay. 


Fettered to Work 

In our modern society, which has 
become profoundly engrossed in eco- 
nomic questions—and in the economic 
problem of livelihood—man’s life is in- 
creasingly bound up with his work: his 
ambitions and personal ideals, his inter- 
ests and values tend to become more 
and more narrowed upon work and the 
sole actual fruit of work, livelihood. 
There is danger, in Pieper’s estimation, 
of all men becoming proletarian, that 
is, “fettered to work.” (p. 64) 
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Professor Pieper’s study of leisure as the 
basis of culture points up the need of a 
deepened and widened Christian humanism 
which admits the humanizing role of work. 


By this expression the author means 
to signify that the life of the worker 
is bound to the “vast utilitarian process 
in which our needs are satisfied” in 
such a way that his life “is wholly 
consumed in it.” This statement may 
seem exaggerated—and it undoubtedly 
does overstate the situation. But there 
is profound truth in this portion of his 
thesis. 

Emphasis upon the purely utilitarian 
aspects of life (in education and in 
leisure, as well as in work) has obscured 
the humane objective of living. Man 
should not “live in order to work;” he 
should be “unleisurely” (both the Greek 
and the Latin words for business have 
that literal meaning) “‘in order to have 
leisure,” to be humane. 


Divorce of Work and Life 


The immense development of indus- 
trialism has necessitated the accumula- 
tion of huge numbers of workers in 
metropolitan areas, with dehumanizing 
consequences of anonymity and atom- 
ization. The divorce’ of economic ac- 


1 “The market pattern, on the other hand, 
being related to a peculiar motive of its 
own, the motive of truck or barter, is ca- 
pable of creating a specific institution, 
namely, the market. Ultimately, that is 
why the control of the economic system 
by the market is of overwhelming conse- 
quence to the whole organization of so- 
ciety: it means no less than the running 
of society as an adjunct of the market. 
Instead of economy being imbedded in 
social relations, social relations are im- 
bedded in the economie system. : 
For once the economic system is organ- 
ized in separate institutions, based on 
specific motives and conferring a special 
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tion from man’s traditional social in- 
stitutions has narrowed his attitude 
toward work until gain becomes more 
and more the dominant motive of his 
entire life. 


As a consequence, the non-utilitarian, 
spiritual and religious sides of man’s 
nature tend to wither. In work and in 
leisure one who has succumbed to the 
tendencies which Professor Pieper de- 
scribes becomes materialist by almost 
imperceptible, but rapid, stages. Pro- 
fessor Karl Polanyi describes the as- 
sumptions concerning man upon which 
our economic system was developed: 


Accordingly, hunger and gain were de- 
fined as “economic” motives and man was 
supposed to be acting upon them in every- 
day life, while his other motives appeared 
more ethereal and removed from humdrum 
existence. Honor and pride, civic obliga- 
tion and moral duty, even self-respect and 
common decency, were now deemed ir- 
relevant to production and were signif- 
icantly summed up in the word “ideal.” 
Hence man was believed to consist of two 
components, one more akin to hunger and 
gain, the other to honor and power. The 
one was “material,” the other “ideal;” 
the one “economic,” the other, “non- 
economic;” the one “rational” the other 
“non-rational.” The Utilitarians went so 
far as to identify the two sets of terms, 
thus endowing the “economic” side of 
man’s character with the aura of ration- 
ality. He who would have refused to 
imagine that he was acting from gain 
alone was thus considered not only im- 
moral, but also mad.? 


status, society must be shaped in such a 
manner as to allow that system to func- 
tion according to its own laws. This is 
the meaning of the familiar assertion 
that a market economy can function 
only in a market society. 


“A self-regulating market demands 
nothing less than the institutional sep- 
aration of society into an economic and 
political sphere. . . . Nineteenth century 
society, in which economic activity was 
isolated and imputed to a distinctive eco- 
nomic motive, was, indeed, a singular 
departure.” Karl Polanyi, The Great 
Transformation, Rinehart, New York, 
1944, pp. 57 and 71. Italics added. 


Karl Polanyi, “Our Obsolete Market 
Mentality,” Commentary, 3 (1947) 114. 
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Materialism of Want 


What Polanyi describes as the as- 
sumptions of our market economy have 
gradually become a formulation, some- 
what overstated,® of man’s actual mo- 
tivation. Materialist ideals derived 
from hunger and gain evaluations dom- 
inate family life and leisure. The ac- 
cumulation of things becomes, after 
the pursuit of pleasure, man’s driving 
preoccupation. 

All this is consonant with Pieper’s 
analysis of the human problem that 
confronts our age, dominated as it is, 
by industrialism. And with this de- 
scription the present writer is in gen- 
eral agreement. 

Professor Pieper indicates some abor- 
tive remedies that have been proposed 
as a means to stop the invasion of 
“total labor” into every sphere of life: 

... the position—quite legitimate up 

to a point—called ‘art for art’s sake,’ was 
an attempt to isolate the realm of art 
from the universal utilitarianism that 
seeks to turn everything in the world to 
some useful purpose. In our own day, 
when the real historical fronts still re- 
main to some extent fluid, masked by pro- 
visional ‘restorations,’ the following de- 
fensive positions may be noted: a renewed 
understanding of tradition in the widest 
sense of the word; an emphasis on our 
duty as the heirs of classical antiquity; the 
struggle to retain the classics in the 
schools and the ‘academic’ (philosoph- 
ical) character of the universities—in a 
word—humanism. Such are the designa- 
tions of some of the positions from which 
a threatened and endangered body aspires 
to defend itself.‘ 


wo 


Obviously men are impelled by other mo- 
tives than “hunger and gain,” even in 
their economic actions. But there can be 
no question that utilitarian criteria have 
assumed a steadily more dominant posi- 
tion in the elaboration of modern value 
systems. Partly because this develop- 
ment has come about involuntarily—and 
subconsciously—from the external pres- 
sure of an economic system and _ partly 
because it renders frustrate such impor- 
tant elements of man’s nature, he has 
grown increasingly restive under the 
curbs upon other aspirations which hi 
experiences but cannot accurately define 
* Josef Pieper, Leisure, the Basis of Culture, 
Pantheon, New York, 1952, p. 60. 
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Leisure as Solution 


He later proposes that the demoraliz- 
ing effect of industrialism be counter- 
acted by reviving the proper under- 
standing and use of leisure: 

If the essence of ‘proletarian’ is the fact 
of being fettered to the process of work, 
then the central problem of liberating 
men from this condition lies in making 
a whole field of significant activity avail- 
able and open to the working man—of 
activity which is not ‘work’; in other 
words: in making the sphere of real leis- 
ure available to him.® 
If man is fettered to work, the au- 

thor contends, liberation must be ef- 
fected in other areas of his life. In 
this way the corrosive spread of ma- 
terialism to all man’s activities will 
le checked and turned back. 

Such an attitude seems to share the 
fairly widespread opposition to indus- 
trialism manifested by those who ad- 
vocate its destruction and a return to 
a simple, household economy. ‘The 
world of the ‘worker,’” Pieper says, 
“is taking shape with dynamic force 
—with such velocity that, rightly or 
wrongly, one is tempted to speak of 
daemonic force in history.” (p. 59) 
And again: work itself becomes 
inhuman: whether endured brutishly 
or ‘heroically’ work is naked toil and 
effort without hope—it can only be 
compared to the labours of Sisyphus, 
that mythical symbol of the ‘worker’ 
chained to his function, never paus- 
ing in his work and never gathering 
any fruit from his labors.” (p. 76) 


Climate of Industrialism 


It must be admitted that industrial- 
ism developed in a social climate which 
almost totally ignored man and _ his 
human rights. The sole objective that 
was sought in the mad rush for pro- 
duction was more efficient and more 
economical techniques, richer profits. 
The livelihood of workers and their 
dependents displaced by the machine; 
the physical welfare of those who tend- 


* Ibid., p. 70. 
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ed them; the sapping of mind, emotion, 
nerves and energy which accompanied 
mechanization; the impoverishment and 
demoralization of life consequent upon 
the wide spread of industrialism 
throughout the Western world are all 
historical facts that were either dis- 
counted or ignored by those who built 
our industrial machine and the economy 
that keeps it spinning. 


Nevertheless, an attitude of despair 
in the face of twentieth-century work 
seems totally unnecessary. While there 
is no question that Pieper’s evaluation 
of much present-day work is correct, 
there is no reason to believe that it 
cannot be made more human. 

His idea of work is based largely 
upon Aristotle’s distinction between the 
jiberal and the servile arts: the former 
those which serve the contemplative 
life and which ennoble man, the lat- 
ter those which achieve their complete 
purpose in some material accomplish- 
ment. Liberal activity, when contrast- 
ed with servile work, is nobler and su- 
perior. 

Place of Work 

There is no question about Aristo- 
tle’s idea nor about its correctness. But 
that is not the whole of Aristotle. He 
also recognizes that work is necessary, 
that not all can be done by slaves and 
that work has its place in every life. 
In the Politics, for instance, he insists 
that children of citizens should not be 
submitted to an exclusively practical 
course of studies: 

. not all useful studies, however, for 
in face of the distinction that exists be- 
tween liberal and illiberal occupations, it 
is evident that our youth should not be 
allowed to engage in any but such as, 
being practically useful, will at the same 
time not reduce one who engages in them 
to the level of a mere mechanic. It may 
be observed that any art or study deserves 
to be regarded as mechanical, if it renders 
the body or soul or intellect of free per- 
sons unfit for the exercise and practise of 
virtue.° 


® VIII, 3 (Bekker). 





In the passage immediately follow- 
ing those words he indicates that the 
formal difference between liberal and 
iliiberal pursuits lies in the motive for 
which the activity is undertaken. So 
true is this that even the most liberal 
actions can be rendered slavish: 

Accordingly we describe as mechanical 

not only those arts which degrade the 

condition of the body but also all mer- 
cenary employments, as depriving the in- 
tellect of all leisure and dignity. And 
even if we confine ourselves to the liberal 

sciences, there are a number which, . . . 

are subject to the drawbacks just men- 


tioned. It is the object of any action or 
study which is all-important . .. . the 
very same action, if done to satisfy others, 


would in many cases bear a menial or 
slavish aspect.’ 


Motive Determines Value 


Thus, while Aristotle is authority for 
the distinction between liberal arts and 
servile works, it must be remembered 
that his distinction rests largely upon 
the motive for which action is under- 
taken. “It as the object of any action 
cr study which is all-important,” so 
that the same action can, for different 
reasons, be now liberal and now servile. 

Moreover, it has been suggested that 
Aristotle’s analysis of human action 
has been seriously influenced by the 
existence of human slavery in the so- 
cieties he knew. Greek society in gen- 
eral, as it is revealed in its literature, 
did not so commonly disapprove of 
work as a humane occupation. From a 
wide range of authors, notably from 
Hesiod and Homer, Professor Aymard 
has shown* that the great heroes of 
Greek civilization engaged in work 
which Aristotle would, perforce, con- 
sider illiberal and slavish. 

Certainly, while Aristotle’s distinc- 
tion between servile and free activities 


7 Ibid. 

* A. Aymard, “L’Idée de Travail dans la 
Gréce Archaique,” Journal de Psychologie, 
4) (1948) 29-45. See also S. M. Killeen, 
O. Praem., The Philosophy of Labor Ac- 
cording to Thomas Aquinas, Washington, 
D. C., 1939, Introduction. 
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has existed as a tradition in Western 
civilization to the present day, there 
has grown up alongside it an esteem 
for work and a high regard for its 
humane function.” In modern times 
discussion of the philosophy and the 
theology of work has greatly enriched 
our understanding of both the personal 
and the social functions it can exer- 
cise.” There is no need to review this 
rich literature here, but the ideals it 
presents are indispensable if man is 
to adopt a more humane attitude to- 
ward his work. 


Extreme Measures Advocated 


Some critics of the American indus- 
trial system would agree with Profes- 
sor Pieper that many present-day forms 
cf work cannot be humanized and 
must be destroyed. Many of them look 
for a return to simple domestic eco- 
nomic organization in which each fam- 
ily provides as completely as possible 
for its own needs. Others have direct- 
ed attacks against the machine, fac- 
tory work or the assembly line. In 
some instances positive measures for 
modifying work operations have been 
made. 


Tremendous improvements in con- 
ditions of work, as well as hours and 
wages, have been made in the past 
fifty years. Relations between em- 
ployers and employees have greatly ad- 
vanced. In general, it can be said 
that work in the United States is a 


* Killeen, op. cit., P. Boissonnade, Le Tra- 
vail dans L’Europe Chrétienne au Moyen 
Age, Paris, 1930; Yves Simon, Trois 
Lecgons sur le Travail, Paris, 1938. 


“The writings of the late Gerald Vann, 
O.P., present many rich insights into the 
humane and Christian values of work. 
See also: Rambert Sorg, O.S.B., Toward 
a Benedictine Theology of Manual Labor, 
St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, Ill., 1949; A. 
de Bethune, W’ork, Stevens, Newport, R. 
I, 1938; M. C. D’Arcy, SJ., Success in 
Work, Grail, Eastcote, England, 1947; 
Etienne Borne and Francois Henry, Phi- 
losophy of Work, Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1938. 
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vastly more humane activity than it 
was at any time since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. This is not 
to say that there is not still great 
room for further progress and for con- 
stant alertness. Throughout all ele- 
ments of human relations in industry 
(employer-employee, intra-plant, intra- 
team, union-employer, intra-union— 
to indicate just a few areas of poten- 
tial friction) constant effort must be 
made to maintain and improve rela- 
tionships. Cognizance must be taken 
of the human factor at all levels of 
industrial planning from motion stud- 
1es up to the astronomical calculations 
of cybernetics. 


Can Be Humanized 


The tremendously important fact 
about all this is that it takes for grant- 
cd the continued use of industrialism 
as an instrument for achieving a 
humane socio-economic order. The 
instrument must be improved; its re- 
sults must always be evaluated in terms 
of the human, but there is never 
question of destroying the instrument 
itself. One who looks upon indus- 
trialism in this way assumes, at least 
implicitly, that the industrial world is 
not intrinsically evil, irredeemable. 
Aware of the innumerable threats to 
himself which in the course of his 
history man has conquered not by de- 
struction but by assimilation, such a 
person not only considers industrialism 
as ambivalent, potentially dangerous 
and simultaneously potentially bene- 
ficent,’ but is constantly aware that 


‘*Marx saw this clearly and never lost that 
vision: “The contradictions and antag- 
onisms inseparable from capitalistic use 
of machines are not absolute contradic- 
tions because they do not spring from 
machines themselves, but from their cap- 
italist use. . . . Only gradually and from 
experience does the worker learn to dis- 
tinguish between the machine and _ its 
capitalist use, and to direct his attacks 
no longer against the material means of 
production, but against its social mode of 
exploitation.” Capital, 1,13,6. 
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he himself will determine whether it 
is to become an instrument of his 
destruction or of his enrichment. Ber- 
nanos, for instance, is perfectly cor- 
rect in demanding that we “spoil man’s 
taste . for a life entirely inspired 
by the idea of remuneration, of effi- 
ciency, and above all, of profit,” but it 
may seriously be questioned whether 
that inevitably implies the destruction 
of industrialism, as he contends. 

It is far more likely that the ma- 
chine is an instrument which man has 
not yet learned to use correctly. It 
can be, as the late Emmanuel Mounier 
has suggested in a hopeful essay,” a 
tool of manifold human _beneficence 
not merely to enrich material existence 
and to search out new areas for trans- 
forming nature but a dynamic force 
inspiring man to seek out new modes 
of life, especially of social life, new 
kinds of “orchestration,” to use Fa- 
ther Ong’s expression.‘ The fact of 
individualism (in which industrialism 
has been enshrouded) has concealed 
{rom us, for instance, the profoundly 
more significant fact that an industrial 
order demands a vastly richer and more 
complex system of cooperative human 
effort than any other human institu- 
tion in the history of mankind. There 
is truth in Lewis Mumford’s observa- 


‘*Georges Bernanos, La France contre les 
Robots, Paris, 1938, p. 140. 


183Emmanuel Mounier, Be Not Afraid, Rock- 
liff, London, 1951, Chapter 2, “The Case 
against the Machine,” pp. 27-64. This 
paper was read at the opening of the 
first Semaine Sociologique organized by 
the Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, Paris, 
June 3, i948, and first appeared in a 
valuable work: Georges Gurvitch, Indus- 
trialisation et Technocratie, Colin, Paris, 


1949. 


“Walter J. Ong, S.J., “The Mechanical 
Bride,” socIAL ORDER, 2 (1952) 83-84. See 
Adrien Taymans, S.J., L’7Homme, Agent 
du Développement Economique, Nau- 
welaerts, Louvain, 1951, pp. 284-93. (Re- 
view by Richard L. Porter, sociaL ORDER, 
February, 1952, p. 89.) 
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tion, “the cranky mechanical slave was 
also a pedagogue.” 


Materialism of Plenty 


The attack upon modern work in- 
spired by its inhuman possibilities, an 
attack which looks upon the machine 
as a weapon which crushes man, is 
paralleled by another attack (which 
is also implicit in Pieper’s essay) in- 
spired by fear that the machine will 
beguile man into a crass materialism. 
The latter attack springs from a fear 
not that the machine will fail to be 
an instrument at man’s disposal, but 
that it will become altogether too ef- 
ficient an instrument: that man will 
be enslaved to the machine by reason 
cf the rich material existence it places 
at his disposal. 

Industrialism is a recent application 
of scientific knowledge which has been 
in process of enormous evolution since 
the Renaissance, and more rapidly since 
the time of Newton. The vistas which 
science has opened to man have been 
immeasurable. The areas and levels of 
his knowledge have been extended al- 
most illimitably; the techniques of 
domination over nature and man have 
multiplied with terrifying rapidity. 
The atom and cybernetics are merely 
the present-day pinnacle of a pyramid 
which has accumulated through four 
and a half centuries and which will, 
undoubtedly, continue to accumulate. 


Romantic Humanism 

Simultaneously with this greatly ac- 
celerated growth of science and tech- 
nology there has developed a secular 
consciousness of man’s power. The 
atheistic humanisms which Father 
Henri de Lubac discusses in his stimu- 
lating analysis, The Drama of Atheistic 
Humanism,” are, again, the nineteenth- 
century pinnacle of a pyramid built 
up through approximately the same pe- 


“Technics and _ Civilization, Harcourt, 


Brace, New York, 1947, p. 323. 
‘“Sheed and Ward, New York, 1950. 
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riods—a pyramid, it must be recog. 
nized, which also is likely to rise yet 
higher. 

We can find these two developments 
united in the thought of a modern 
atheistic humanist: 

. . . applied science in its development 
of the machine and modern technology 
has opened up possibilities of this-earthly 
abundance and human advancement that 
were hardly dreamt of before. In the eco- 
nomic sphere the new machine techniques 
led directly to the far-reaching Industrial 
Revolution of the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. The accom- 
panying growth of the factory system and 
the working class, together with the tre- 
mendous increase in the production of 
goods, has resulted in an almost univer- 
sal demand for a higher standard of liy- 
ing for the masses of the people. This 
altogether Humanist objective the Swiss 
historian Jacob Burckhardt called “the 
dominant feeling of our age.”?? 

The development of a completely sec- 
ular humanism is a threat that must 
be faced. But the solution, again, is 
not destruction of the tools by which 
humanists hope to glorify man, but 
the assimilation of these tools into a 
humanist realism. They have been too 
long either unrealistically condemned 
or romantically idolized. What is ur- 
gently needed to facilitate that process 
of integration — even more urgently 
needed than evaluative criticism of in- 
dustrialism and the machine — is a 
broadened and deepened idea of Chris- 
tian humanism. 

Limited Christian Humanism 

Even today the Christian evaluation 
of man and his capacities, especially 
in the context of education, rests upon 
a formulation elaborated by the Renais- 
sance. Nowhere is this made clearer 
than in a scholarly study of Christian 
humanism completed some years a g 0 
by Francis Hermans." Hermans ex- 


“Corliss Lamont, Humanism as a Philos- 
ophy, Philosophical Library, New York, 
1949, p. ©6. 

‘SFrancis Hermans, Histoire Doctrinale dé 
L’Humanisme Crétien, Casterman, Tour- 
nai, 1948, 4 vols. 
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amines the thought of outstanding hu- 
manists, beginning with Pico della Mi- 
randola and ending with Newman. His 
study makes evident the “angelic” bent 
which the Renaissance has given to 
Christian humanism. So strongly do 
these thinkers emphasize the spiritual 
side of man’s nature that they tend 
to lose sight of his equally real rela- 
tion to the material. Such an empha- 
sis has obscured the fact that man is 
a composite of matter and spirit and 
that his perfection is to be achieved 
in both realms of being. 

Rightly recognizing that the end of 
man is spiritual—explicitly, contempla- 
tion and love—they tended to say that 
the means of attaining his end are ex- 
clusively spiritual. Recognizing, too, 
that the spiritual part of man’s na- 
ture is the nobler, they tended to de- 
cry any action which was not primar- 
ily spiritual (I do not say, religious). 
Consequently they excluded, conscious- 
ly in many instances, all other forms 
of human action from the role of “hu- 
manization.” 

Incipient Recognition 

It must be acknowledged that in the 
final volume of his study*® Hermans 
recognizes the humanizing role of work, 
but this brief section indicates both 
how new is this development and how 
much remains to be done to bring these 
ideals to the minds of men who need 
them. 

Such an integrated humanism, which 
gives scope for the perfective influence 
of all man’s actions, will for the first 
time in the modern era confront count- 
less millions of human beings with an 
ideal of Christian humanism from 


which they have been excluded by the 


“*Ibid., 4,280-311. Great progress has been 
made by such thinkers as E. I. Watkins 
(The Bow in the Clouds, New York, 
1932), Jean Mouroux (The Meaning of 
Man, Sheed and Ward, New York, 1948) 
and Gustave Thils, (Théologie des Réal- 
ités Terrestres, Desclée, Mechlin, 1946). 
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restricted ideals of the Renaissance. It 
will, moreover, illuminate with a new 
glory the ordinary activities of men. 
Clearly work, study, the ownership of 
property, marriage and family life, 
political and other social activities all 
have formative potentials which have 
been neglected. 

Finally, in the context of such an 
integrated Christian humanism the hu- 
mane function of leisure will be bet- 
ter understood and more acceptable.” 
fo long as man remains “fettered to 
work,” there is little hope that his 
leisure can be more than a restorative 
period between work activities—or, at 
best, an “escape.” Blinded as he is 
by the demands of work and the ma- 
terial aspirations it thrusts upon him, 
there is little hope than man can have 
vision to see the other levels of exist- 
ence which lie fallow in his life or 
the nobler motives and lines of human 
development which his engrossment in 
matter impels him to neglect. 

If some one form of human activi- 
ty must be selected for special em- 
phasis to point up the humane signifi- 
cance of life, it would seem that work 
is the one most urgently needing atten- 
tion and the one most likely to be 
fruitful. This is true not only be- 
cause work is the most universal hu- 
man activity, but because it is pecul- 
iarly the crucial problem of our age. 
Marx overstates the significance of 
work in the following passage, but 
there is still profound insight is the 
recognition that man’s work changes 
him as well as the matter he perfects: 


As individuals express their life, so they 
are. What they are, therefore, coincides 
with their production, both with what 
they produce and with how they produce 
it. The nature of individuals thus de- 


““The Semaines Sociales de Canada wisely 
combined the study of the humanism of 
work and leisure in one group of con- 
ferences: Loisirs et Travail, Session XXVI, 
Montreal, 1949. 
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pends on the material conditions deter- ural order by grace) exercised in work. 
mining their production.” The realization of this ideal in the lives 

The language of Marx is a material- of workers is undoubtedly part of 
ist description of the real change ef- what Jacques Maritain had in mind 
fected in man by the action of his when he wrote: 





mind and will (aided in the supernat- If @ new age of civilisation mut de d 
. it is likely that the law of contemplation 

*1Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, and spirituality will pass over in some 

New York, 1947, p. 7. Similarly: “By way into the profane, temporal order it- 

thus acting on the external world and self and that the new age will thus be an 

changing it, he, at the same time changes age of the sanctification of the profane.” 

his own nature. He develops his slum- = 

bering powers and compels them to act ~**“Action et Contemplation,” Revue Thom- 

in obedience to his sway.” Capital 1,7,1. iste, 42 (1937) 50. 
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An expert on the family answers the objec- 
tor who justifies mixed marriage because “My 
own turned out well”—with figures from ex 
tensive data to show the great odds involved. 


MIXED MARRIAGES - - SU WHAT? 


One “Success” Can’t Outweigh the Sobering Threat of Failure 


JoHN L. THomas, S.J. 


Institute of Social Order 


VERY time I write on mixed 
marriages, two types of letters 
pile up on my desk. The first 

type asks what I propose to do about 
the problem. The sender generally en- 
closes his own favored solution such as 
more co-education, better parish organ- 
izations for youth, and such suggestions. 
The second type of letter asks simply: 
So what? I married a non-Catholic and 
it worked out all right. One has only 
to be broad-minded, tolerant, patient, 
and love will see you through. 


Challenge 


These ‘“‘so-what” letters present a 
challenge. How do mixed marriages 
turn out? What happens to the Catho- 
lic party? The non-Catholic party? 
The children? 

The reasons generally proposed against 
entering mixed marriage are fairly well 
known. Religious leaders and social sci- 
entists agree in cautioning young people 
against them. The Catholic Church has 
long forbidden them except for certain 
clearly specified reasons. Yet the Church 
does grant dispensations permitting 
Catholics to enter mixed marriages. Do 
we know how these marriages really 
turn out? What are the facts? 

The writer does not pretend to have 
the definitive answer to all these ques- 
tions. However, several years of re- 
search in this field have yielded an im- 
posing number of facts. When these 
facts are taken together with the find- 
ings of other students of the problem, 
fairly adequate answers to most of our 
questions can be obtained. 
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An important distinction to be kept 
in mind when dealing with the mixed 
marriage problem is that between valid 
and invalid mixed marriages. This dis- 
tinction is based on ecclesiastical legis- 
lation. Valid mixed marriages are those 
for which a dispensation has been ob- 
tained and which are consequently cele- 
brated with the permission of the 
Church. Since records of all valid mar- 
riages involving Catholics are carefully 
preserved, it is possible to ascertain the 
number of valid mixed marriages which 
take place during any given year. In- 
valid mixed marriages are marriages in- 
volving a Catholic and a non-Catholic 
for which no dispensation was granted. 
Consequently, they are performed with- 
out the permission of the Church and 
are not recognized by the Church as 
marriages at all. The Catholic party is 
judged to be living in sin and is for- 
bidden access to the sacraments as long 
as the union endures. Since invalid mar- 
riages are not sanctioned with Catholic 
nuptials, the Church keeps no record of 
them. On the other hand, the civil rec- 
ords do not indicate the religion of the 
parties to be married, so that the num- 
ber of invalid mixed marriages must be 
estimated from surveys on_ specific 
groups. 

How Many Invalid Mixed 
Marriages? 

Let us deal with the invalid mixed 
marriages first. How many are there? 
As I have pointed out, it is difficult to 
obtain exact figures. One indication 
that they are quite numerous is the fol- 
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lowing. Every year about three out of 
every ten valid Catholic marriages are 
mixed. In this group of valid mixed 
marriages about one out of every eight 
represents a couple who have been liv- 
ing in an invalid union, that is, one not 
sanctioned by the Church, and are now 
getting married with the permission of 
the Church. People say they are get- 
ting their marriage “fixed up” or vali- 
dated. Since a good percentage of in- 
valid mixed marriages are never vali- 
dated, the fact that one out of every 
eight valid mixed marriages represents a 
union which is being validated, gives 
some indication of the total number. 

More definite information on the total 
number of invalid mixed marriages was 
obtained by a survey of mixed marriages 
in 132 parishes located in the East and 
Middle West. I found that there were 
29,581 mixed marriages in these par- 
ishes. Of this number, 11,710 or about 
forty per cent were invalid marriages, 
that is, marriages which had not been 
sanctioned by Catholic nuptials. It 
should be noted that this study was 
made in regions where the bulk of the 
Catholic population resides. Whether 
the percentage would hold for sections 
such as the South and West, where 
Catholics are less numerous, it is difh- 
cult to say. 


Relatively Unstable 


What are the effects of these invalid 
unions on the Catholic party? In the 
first place, the Catholic party is for- 
bidden access to the sacraments. Fur- 
ther, if they have gone through a mar- 
riage ceremony in which a Protestant 
minister officiated, they are excommu- 
nicated. This means that they are cut 
off entirely from the Church. 

How stable are these unions? It must 
be obvious that there is great moral 
pressure on the Catholic party either to 
get the marriage validated by obtaining 
a dispensation and going through the 
Catholic ceremony, or to break up the 
union by separation and thus regain 
freedom to come back into the sacra- 
mental life of the Church. As I have 
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shown, each year many of these unions 
are validated. There is good evidence 
that a considerable number break up. 
I studied 6,744 divorces involving Cath- 
olics. Of this number, approximately 
sixty per cent were invalid unions. This 
shows that such unions are relatively 
unstable, since invalid marriages are 
only a small proportion of all marriages 
involving Catholics, yet they accounted 
for sixty per cent of all the divorces, 


Prediction on Children Verified 


What religious training do the chil- 
dren of such unions obtain? As Father 
Coakley, an outstanding authority on 
leakage from the Church, used to say: 
““When we here at Sacred Heart (Pitts- 
burgh) learn of a Catholic entering into 
an invalid mixed marriage, we can pre- 
dict with almost mathematical accuracy 
that sixty per cent of the children re- 
sulting from such a sinful and invalid 
union will never be baptized at all; or 
else they will be baptized Protestants; 
and that 97 per cent of the children will 
never see the inside of a Catholic 
school.” This dire prediction is verified 
in my surveys. Of course, these results 
should surprise no one, since the Catho- 
lic party involved in such unions has 
either very weak faith or is completely 
under the domination of the non- 
Catholic partner. 


How Stable Is Valid Mixed 
Marriage? 

Let us now turn to valid mixed mar- 
riages or to those which have been sanc- 
tioned by Catholic nuptials. These 
represent about three out of every ten 
valid Catholic marriages. How stable 
are these marriages? Social scientists 
are in agreement that they break up 
much more often than marriages not 
involving partners of different religious 
beliefs. The studies of Landis in Mich- 
igan (4,108 families), of Bell in Mary- 
land (13,528 families), and of Weeks 
in Washington (5,548 families) offer 
the following information. Approxi- 
mately five per cent of the Catholic 
and of the Jewish marriages, five per 
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cent of the Protestant, fifteen per cent 
of mixed Catholic-Protestant, and 
eighteen per cent in which there was 
no religious faith, had ended in divorce 
or separation. 

Interestingly enough, Landis ob- 
served that the divorce rate was high- 
est of all in marriages involving a 
Catholic husband and a Protestant wife. 
Twenty-one per cent of these marriages 
ended in divorce, while this was the 
fate of only seven per cent of the mar- 
riages with Protestant husband and 
Catholic wife. It should be pointed 
out that the value of these three studies 
is somewhat lessened by two facts. 
They were dealing with only those 
mixed marriages in which there were 
children, and they did not distinguish 
between valid and invalid mixed mar- 
riages. Since childless marriages are 
more unstable than others, they would 
have obtained higher divorce rates if 
they had included them in their studies. 
My own studies covering 1,284 broken 
valid mixed marriages revealed that 
over forty per cent of the couples were 
childless. On the other hand, as I have 
already indicated, invalid mixed mar- 
riages are relatively unstable and their 
inclusion in the studies may have 
raised the rates somewhat. 

Reasons for Breakup 

Why did these marriages break up? 
It is the general belief that the chief 
source of friction centers around the 
religious differences of the partners as 
manifested in direct quarrels over 
religion or over the religious training 
of the children. 

My studies show that the factors 
leading to marital breakdown in these 
unions are not so obvious. Of the 1,284 
broken mixed marriages studied, only a 
little over ten per cent traced their 
problem to quarrels over religious dif- 
ferences. On the other hand, adultery 
was the final factor in the breakdown 
of 52 per cent of these cases. Religious 
differences are factors in marital in- 
stability not primarily because they 


lead to direct quarrels over religion. 
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As a rule, people do not argue about 
religious differences even, or especially, 
in mixed marriages. Religious beliefs 
by their very nature involve the emo- 
tions to such an extent that it is im- 
possible for most people to argue about 
them with any degree of calm or ob- 
jectivity. As a result, after a few at- 
tempts, most couples give up trying to 
talk over their religious differences. 
They silently agree to disagree, and 
that’s that! 

As I have indicated, the unstabilizing 
effects of religious differences develop 
in more subtle ways. The real problem 
is basic disagreement over the nature 
and ends of marriage. Ultimately, this 
appears in quarrels over family limi- 
tation, marital infidelity and such 
problems. 


How the Catholic Fares 


What effect do mixed marriages have 
on the faith of the Catholic party? 
There is rather general agreement that 
Catholics in mixed marriages are less 
fervent in carrying out the religious 
practices demanded by their faith than 
are the general run of Catholics. Mur- 
ray Leiffer, studying the effects of 
mixed marriage in a large urban group, 
discovered that over fifty per cent of 
the men and approximately one-third 
of the women in these marriages had 
either dropped all church affiliations or 
had not attended any church within 
the last year. Many others admitted 
that they went to church very irregu- 
larly. Leiffer did not distinguish be- 
tween valid and invalid mixed mar- 
riages but the picture which he 
presents is appalling. Fr. Joseph Fichter 
in his study of a southern parish found 
that less than sixty per cent of the 
Catholics in mixed marriages go to 
Mass on Sunday. 

My own studies, which cover vastly 
larger numbers of cases from different 
sections of the country, reveal similar 
patterns. I found that of all the valid 
mixed marriages studied, about 25 per 
cent had lost all connection with the 
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Church, another twenty per cent at- 
tended Church services only from time 
to time, and the remaining 55 per cent 
could be classified as fervent Catholics. 


Catholic Partner Ordinary 

The question might be asked: Is the 
poor religious record of the Catholic 
party the effect of mixed marriage or 
vice versa? In other words, is it pos- 
sible that mixed marriage is a selective 
process by its very nature involving 
only those of weak faith and poor 
religious training? 

This is a question which admits of 
no ready answer. One point is clear, 
however, a good percentage of Catholics 
entering mixed marriage seem to differ 
in no way from the general run of 
Catholics in regard to religious fervor. 
Further, Catholics who are weak in the 
practice of the faith are frequently 
strengthened and encouraged by their 
marriage to a Catholic partner. In a 
mixed marriage their weakness receives 
no such support. In fact, I have found 
that in about twenty per cent of the 
cases, the non-Catholic party definitely 
opposes the religious practice of the 
Catholic. In another thirty per cent, 
complete indifference is the rule. 


Pessimistic Outlook for Children 


What happens to the religious train- 
ing of the children in mixed mar- 
riages? Here again, all studies present 
a dark picture, although a distinction 
must be made depending on the sex of 
the Catholic party. The dominant role 
of the mother in shaping the attitudes 
and religious ideals of the children is 
too obvious to need comment. 

Father Coakley observed that in 
those mixed marriages where the mother 
was non-Catholic, twice as many in the 
family missed Mass and were irregular 
in their reception of the Sacraments, 
twice as many were not baptized at all 
or were baptized Protestants, about 
three times as many miss their Easter 
Communion, and about seven times as 
many are brought up Protestants as 
when the mother was the Catholic 
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party. The research of Landis and 
Leiffer confirm his observation. 

In my own work, I have found wide 
variation from parish to parish. In re- 
gard to baptism, the range was from 
five to twenty per cent of the children 
either not baptized or baptized Prot- 
estants. The religious training of the 
children also suffered in many cases. It 
was discovered that in about thirty per 
cent of the cases the non-Catholic party 
did not keep the pre-marriage pledge 
guaranteeing the Catholic training and 
instruction of the children. The op- 
position of the non-Catholic party, to- 
gether with the indifference of the 
Catholic parent, resulted in a large per- 
centage of the children receiving no 
formal Catholic education. A conserv- 
ative estimate, therefore, of the effect 
of valid mixed marriage on the religious 
training and instruction of the children 
would be to state that approximately 
forty per cent of all children born in 
such marriages are either unbaptized, 
or are baptized Protestants, or are bap- 
tized only, that is, they receive no 
formal instruction in the faith. 

I say this is a conservative estimate 
since some studies present a much more 
pessimistic view. My estimate is 
tempered by the wide variety of pat- 
terns I discovered from parish to parish. 

Small Per Cent of Conversions 


One final question. What percentage 
of non-Catholic partners are converted 
during their marriage? The Church 
insists that the Catholic party to a 
mixed marriage must pray and work 
for the conversion of the non-Catholic 
party. It is sometimes stated that 
mixed marriages are a fertile source of 
converts to the Church. 

My studies show that this is not true. 
At most, four or five per cent of the 
non-Catholic partners are converted 
during the marriage. This small per- 
centage scarcely justifies any optimism 
in the apostolic function of mixed mar- 
riages! 

Of course, the ratios and percentages 
which we have been considering are 2 
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matter of lifeless statistics. As such 
they do not tell us what will eventuate 
in the case of any given mixed marriage. 
On the other hand, they do present a 
sobering, overall view of the whole 
mixed marriage problem as it appears 
in contemporary society. Although 
statistics deal with percentages, ratios, 
rates, and general averages, they do 
present stubborn facts which no amount 
of mere wishful thinking can set aside. 


Always a Threat and Risk 


In answer then, to those who say, 
“Mixed marriages—so what?” we reply: 


whether you consider valid or invalid 
mixed marriages, whether you weigh 
the effect of such unions on the faith 
and practice of the Catholic spouse or 
of the children, the same answer must 
be given. Such marriages constitute a 
real threat to the faith. 

Although it is impossible to predict 
how any given mixed marriage will 
affect the faith of Catholic party, in 
the light of the information which we 
have here discussed the question seems 
quite legitimate: Can any Catholic af- 
ford to take the risk? 


Call to Action 


We must remember that faith without deeds is a dead faith. It is not 
a question of acting less, but of acting more, of acting everywhere. It 
must not be, at the very moment when the world has its eyes fixed on 
Christians and the Church on her children, that these should betray their 


duty, the hopes of all, and the confidence placed in them. 


Priests and 


lay people face a task which readily absorbs all their powers of loving, 


of doing and of self-dedication. 


If we were holy and fully taken up with the love of God, our passage 
through life would be for us only an occasion of giving spotless homage 
to God. But since original sin has placed in us a tendency to make self 
the ultimate end of all, there is no relationship with creatures which does 


not carry a temptation to enjoy them in an egotistical way. 


This results 


in the violation of the rights of others and especially of the all-exclusive 


love of God. 
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Intimate friend and associate of the man 
he writes about here, Father Muntsch looks 
back on 47 years of recoilections to pay a 
tribute to a fallen giant of the Midwest. 





RENKEL OF CENTRAL VEREIN 


Close of Influential Career Leaves Great Gap 


ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 


St. Louis University 


HEN Frederick Philip Kenkle 

died piously last February 16 

at St. Louis, the country lost 
one of its foremost Catholic social pio- 
neers. Many of those acquainted with 
his work during the long span of his 
years in the social apostolate would 
readily assert that he was the repre- 
sentative lay social apostle of the Amer- 
ican Church. 

True, he left no single book which 
contains a clear statement of his social 
thinking or even an extensive brochure 
in which he stated the conclusions to 
which he had come after years of study, 
reflection and activity. Yet if one 
surveys his extensive output in the 
pages of the Social Justice Review, one 
finds hardly any aspect of social life or 
reconstruction on which he did not 
write many lucid and trenchant para- 
graphs. 

Tireless Writer 

The unending series of articles and 
other contributions to social thought 
and policy published in leaflets and the 
well-known “Press Bulletins’ must re- 
veal the immense learning as well as 
the indefatigable energy of this social 
actionist. 

Whence did he draw this vast erudi- 
tion? The answer is easily given. Once 
a socialist, then converted from Lu- 
theranism in 1892, he had become im- 
mersed in the great Catholic writers. 
He spent a year in intense study of 
philosophy, theology and history at St. 
Francis Solano College, Quincy, Illinois. 
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He could easily quote passages, illus- 
trations and arguments from the Ger- 
man authors, Bishop Ketteler, von 
Vogelsang and Albert Maria Weiss, 
O.P. He often used to quote these 
three favorite authors, and they give 
the key to his own concise comments 
on social problems. 

His learning, however, was not only 
social and cultural. He had read wide- 
ly in Catholic philosophy, appreciating 
especially the work of writers like Hein- 
rich Pesch, S.J.,° and Victor Cathrein, 
S.J. 

The outcome of this extensive read- 
ing and study was his firm belief that 
the system which became known as 
Solidarism is the best solution of the 
manifold problems and conflicting the- 
ories evident in the last century and 
this. At his instigation a special coursc 
on the principles of Solidarism was giv- 
en several summers at Spring Bank, 
Wisconsin. William Engelen, S.J., who 
undertook this series of lectures at the 
invitation of Mr. Kenkel, later pre 
sented the subject to wider audiences 
from all parts of the country. The 
theory itself was fully discussed in a 
series of articles in the Social Justice 
Review. 

Desired Social Reconstruction 

It is true that in his social writing 
Mr. Kenkel often adopted what might 
be called a critical and negative atti 
tude in preference to pointing out posi 


‘ See sociaAL orpER, April, 1951. 
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tive and constructive programs. Many 
of his articles might be briefly summa- 
rized under such headings as “Dangers 
\head,” “What Will Be the Final Out- 
come2”, “And then, What?” and “A 
Fundamental Fallacy.” 

Those who can take a summary view 
of his sixteen years of directing the 
German daily newspaper Die Amerika 
nd his 31 years as editor of the Social 
lustice Review and director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau can easily account for this 
ipparent lack of constructive thinking. 
Kenkel was alive, he was on fire, we 
may say, with the desire of social re- 
construction. He wished to spread 
ibroad the absolute need of a return to 
Christian principles as the only safe 
foundation for any plan of social re- 
form. 

His social thinking was always in 
harmony with the doctrine of the pa- 
pal encyclicals. It was inspiring and 
refreshing for a Catholic priest to hear 
him quote with such conviction pas- 
sages from the papal documents, espe- 
cially those of Leo XIII. It is so easy 
to go astray, to become either too leni- 
ent or too dogmatic in attempting solu- 
tions of social evils in the light of 
Catholic ethics. But — and this may 
be asserted with all confidence—never 
in the long history of the activities 
sponsored by the Central Bureau and 
taken up and endorsed by any of its 
officers has there been what German 
critics call an Entgleisung, getting off 
the track. 

Kenkel’s articles, his programs, the 
outlines for social work, the methods 
of undertaking wider political activity 
and the defense of cherished social in- 
stitutions, such as the state, the fam- 
ily and Catholic education, were al- 
ways thoroughly Catholic. 

In view of the solidity which marked 
all writings coming out of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, whether in magazine or 
leaflet form, no one need be surprized 
that many a busy pastor took such pub- 
lications to his parish meetings and 
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contented himself with reading and 
commenting upon them. 


Last of Old Type Editors 


Mr. Kenkel belonged to that distin- 
guished group of editors who have al- 
most disappeared from the American 
scene, such as Orestes Brownson, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Arthur Preuss and Colonel 
Henry Waterson. For like these pub- 
licists, he was courageous, clear, vigor- 
ous and to the point in all that he 
wrote. He too exercised and will ex- 
ercise for years to come an influence 
at least in those groups who care to 
take up the cudgel for sound social 
reconstruction and to preserve the best 
of our American Christian culture for 
future generations. A journal like so- 
CIAL ORDER appealed to his outlook 
upon all those social perplexities and 
problems which confront the Catholic 
worker in this field. His whole life 
may be summarized in an imaginary 
confession: “I shall devote all the en- 
ergies of my life to reestablishing the 
Kingdom of Christ in this world of 
social evils, animosities and strife.” 

It was to follow out this high apos- 
tolate and, with the grace of God, to 
bring it to a happy conclusion that 
he sponsored the many activities for 
which he became known throughout 
the country. Hence the late Cardi- 
nal Glennon proudly and justly referred 
to the work carried on at 3835 West 
minster Place, the local office in his 
own immediate neighborhood, as “our 
Catholic social workshop.” 


Source of Many Works 
From this workshop proceeded such 
splendid undertakings as the establish- 
ment in St. Louis of St. Elizabeth’s 
Settlement and Day Care Center for 
children whose mothers are forced to 
earn a livelihood. It is interesting to 
note that his daughter, Sister M. Ger- 
trude, $.S.N.D., has been the efficient 
head of this fruitful work of charity 
since its inception. 
To the same slogan, so familiar to 
all Catholics, Restaurare omnia in 
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Christo, our people owe those splendid 
apologetic pamphlets which have 
proved of such efficient aid to both 
clerical and lay workers. How many 
a chaplain has not been aided by the 
practical booklets for the moral uplift 
of soldiers during both world wars! 

Carefully indexed in the files of the 
main office in St. Louis is, perhaps, the 
enly collection of its kind in the Unit- 
ed States. We refer to the short biog- 
raphies and notes on those writers 
(some of them renegade priests) who 
have attacked the Church and become 
a menace to the extension of the Faith. 
The whole valuable library of German 
Americana there was built by Kenkel. 


All-embracing Interests 


To the same ardor of spreading the 
Catholic Faith and making known the 
Catholic position on basic religious 
questions, we owe the continuous and 
practical help offered to Catholic mis- 
sionaries in foreign lands. The corre- 
spondence he maintained with Catholic 
heralds of the gospel both at home and 
abroad can be called nothing less than 
enormous. In one issue of Social Jus- 
tice Review you will find a warm let- 
ter of thanks from a Benedictine in 
South Africa expressing heartfelt grat- 
itude for beautiful liturgical books. In 
a subsequent issue would appear a note 
from a Jesuit missionary in South Da- 
kota offering prayers in return for a 
collection of wedding rings for poor 
voung members of his flock. 

Nor was the social and religious wel- 
fare of Catholic groups in distant re- 
gions of this country neglected. Sas- 
katchewan and other areas of Western 
Canada are frequently mentioned in 
the Review as outlets of the Christian 
solicitude of the social workers of the 
Bureau. 

Like so many other illustrious con- 
verts who “fought their way through 
to the Catholic Church,” he cherished 
above all things “the pearl of great 
price.” It is said that Chesterton, when 
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asked by his friends, “Why did you 
join that old Catholic Church?” bland- 
ly and humbly replied: ‘In order to 
receive forgiveness of my sins.”  Per- 
haps Frederick Philip Kenkel, through- 
out his life a close student of culture- 
history and the bizarre aberrations of 
the human mind, would have humbly 
confessed: “I have joined the Catholic 
Church because it gives me the only 
key to the solution of world problems, 
while its teaching presents me with the 
only satisfactory solution of those deep 
puzzles which have always confronted 
thinking minds.” 


High Praise 


Again, the appearance in 1924 of the 
Bulletin, official organ of the National 
Catholic Women’s Union showed Mr. 
Kenkel’s wide outlook upon modern 
social problems that press for solution. 
The earlier issues of the Social Justice 
Review carried the title, Central Blatt 
and Social Justice. Mr. Kenkel and his 
fellow workers were well aware that 
the Woman’s Rights question called for 
practical comment from Catholic so- 
cial apologists. Hence, the early Ger- 
man English numbers of the magazine 
often presented information under the 
heading, “Zur Frauen-frage.” What 
more natural, then, that this splendid 
interest should lead to the aforemen- 
tioned Bulletin. 


This short sketch must quote the 
beautiful comment expressed in a cable- 
gram by his life-long friend and co- 
worker, Archbishop Aloysius J. 
Muench: 


Death ended the career of one of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding Catholic laymen.  Far- 
sighted pioneer of Catholic Social Action, 
staunch defender of interest of the Church, 
warm friend of the downtrodden and un- 
derprivileged, faithful almoner of works 
of charity and missions. We mourn the 
loss of a man of sterling character, loyal 
to friends, wise and strong in his leader- 
ship, simple and unassuming in his way 
of life. A great loss is suffered by the 
Church, Central Verein and country. May 
the Lord reward our friend with life 
eternal. 
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Thoughtless charge and countercharge made 
by Gentiles and Jews create misunderstand- 
ing among spiritual kindred, and show a 
need of humility, honesty, truth and charity. 


END JEW-GENTILE INDICTMENT 


Unity and Cooperation Suffer in “Struggle Between Brothers” 


JoHN E. Coogan, S.J. 
University of Detroit 


OU cannot fail to be sympa- 
thetic and cooperative with our 
Jewish brethren in the struggle 
gainst anti-Semitism—‘hatred of the 
lew because he is a Jew.” No single 
word in the whole Christian revelation 
offers the remotest excuse for hating 
anyone; but we are not left in that 
mere negative state. Christ’s command 
goes far beyond Rabbi Hillel’s, “What 
you would not that another do unto 
you, do you not that unto him.” 
Instead we are urged on to the pos- 
itive doing to another as we would be 
done by: “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Such love for even the heathen; 
but the Jew has a special claim upon 
the Christian, the claim of blood-broth- 
erhood to Christ and to His Blessed 
Mother. We Catholics are not surprised 
that such a saint as Ignatius of Loyola 
should regret he was not born of Jew- 
ish blood, of the blood-line of Christ. 
We sympathize, too, with Pius XI’s dec- 
laration in the midst of Hitler’s anti- 
Jewish campaign, that ‘““We Christians 
are all spiritually Semites.” 


No Place for Hate 


The more intense our Catholicity, 
the more opposed must we be to Jew- 
hatred. The popes have been the spe- 
cial protectors of the Jews throughout 
the Christian era. As the eminent Ox- 
ford University Jewish historian, Dr. 
Cecil Roth, reminded the Zionist Forum 
in Buffalo in 1937: 

Only in Rome has the colony of Jews 
ontinued its existence since before the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, because, of 
all the dynasties of Europe, the Papacy not 
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only refused to persecute the Jews of Rome 
and Italy, but through the ages Popes were 
protectors of the Jews. 

Some Jews have the feeling that the Pa- 
pacy has a policy of persecuting Jews. But 
you must remember that English history is 
definitely anti-Catholic, and your views 
of Catholicism may have been colored by 
English history. 

We Jews who have suffered so much 
from prejudices, should rid our minds of 
prejudices and learn the facts. The truth 
is that the popes and the Catholic Church 
from the earliest days of the Church were 
never responsible for physical persecution 
of Jews; and only Rome, among the capi- 
tals of the world, is free from having been 
a place of Jewish tragedy. For this we 
Jews must have gratitude.’ 

Heinrich Graetz, in his six-volume 

History of the Jews, declares: 

It is remarkable that the Roman 
bishops, the recognized champions of Chris- 
tianity, treated the Jews with the utmost 
toleration and liberality. The occupants of 
the Papal throne shielded the Jews, and 
exhorted the clergy and princes against 
the use of force in converting them to 
Christianity.” 


Rabbi Finkelstein’s Witness 


Of the Church especially in our own 
day, Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, Provost 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, New York City, said in a let- 
ter to the New York Times: 

It is the Christian Churches which have 
offered resistance to the neopagans of the 
Third Reich. No keener rebuke has come 

to nazism than that from Pope Pius XI 


tO 


and his successor, Pope Pius XII. Mindful 


National Catholic Welfare Conference 
News Service, Michigan Catholic, Detroit, 
December 23, 1943 
The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, 1941, Philadelphia, 3, 25. 
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of history, the Jew will remember that 
while all medieval European states ex- 
pelled his ancestors, it was in the Papal 
States alone that they were spared such 
treatment.® 

Confining his remarks to his own 

well-remembered Germany under Hit- 
ler, Albert Einstein has felt forced to 
acknowledge: 

Being a lover of freedom, when the revo- 
lution came in Germany, I looked to the 
universities to defend it, knowing that they 
had always boasted of their devotion to 
the cause of truth; but, no, the universities 
immediately were silenced. Then I looked 
to the great editors of the newspapers 
whose flaming editorials in days gone by 
had proclaimed their love of freedom; but 
they, like the universities, were silenced 
in a few short weeks... . 

Only the Church stood squarely across 
the path of Hitler’s campaign for suppress- 
ing truth. I never had any special interest 
in the Church before, but now I felt a 
great affection and admiration because the 
Church alone has had the courage and 
persistence to stand for intellectual truth 
and moral freedom. [I am forced thus to 
confess that what I once despised I now 
praise unreservedly.‘ 

Two Popes as Models 
The very competent Commentary, 
organ of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, in an article by L. Poliakov, from 
Paris, gives notable testimony to Cath- 
clic aid to Nazi-oppressed Jews: 

Pius XI, the courageous Pope who occu- 
pied the Holy See from 1922 to 1939, se- 
verely condemned Nazism and racism in 
his famous encyclical Mit brennender 
Sorge of 1937 and made his attitude clear 
by other symbolic and spectacular dem- 
onstrations, such as his departure from 
Rome at the time of Hitler’s visit in May, 
1939—“The air here makes us sick!"> — 

.. . Pius XII personally put thirty kilos 
of gold at the disposal of the Roman Jew- 
ish community in September 1943, when 
an exorbitant contribution was exacted 
from it by the Nazis. All through the nine 

months of the German occupation of Rome, 
some dozens of Roman Jews found shelter 
and protection in the buildings and offices 
of the Vatican. And this direct aid, ac- 
corded to the persecuted Jews by the Pope 
in his position as Bishop of Rome, was 
only the symbolic expression of an activity 


Sunday, March 31, 1940. 
Time, December 23, 1940, p. 38. 
November 1950, p. 440. 
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that spread throughout Europe, encourag- 
ing and stimulating the efforts of Catholic 
churches in almost every country. There 
is no doubt that secret instructions went 
out from the Vatican urging the national 
churches to intervene in favor of the Jews 
by every possible means. Other communi- 
cations of this sort were made directly t 
the civil authorities, as in Hungary and 
Slovakia.® 

. . . No statistics will ever tell us how 
many lives were saved by the Church; in 
any case, it is certain that a great many 
of the Jewish survivors of the Nazi occu- 
pation benefited from its aid at some mo- 
ment in their Odyssey.’ 


Some Disregard of Such Evidence 


Despite many such Jewish testimoni- 
als to Catholic kindliness, an amazing 
amount of the writings of Jews and 
post-Christians in opposition to anti- 
Semitism shows notable _ bitterness 
towards the Catholic Church. There 
seems no realization of the fact that an 
attack upon the Christian Church of 
the Middle Ages or earlier is an attack 
upon the Catholic Church of Pius XI, 
Pius XII and nearly thirty million of 
their followers in the United States. 
Through these bitter anti-Catholic at- 
tacks sympathetic intergroup coopera- 
tion in the common humanitarian cause 
is notably impaired; we Catholics are at 
times even made to wonder whether it 
is our aid or our demise that is most 
wanted. 

The following are some casual exam- 
ples of anti-Catholicism indulged in 
under the guise of friendship for the 
Jew. Our first source is What Do You 
Know About Jews? by Eleanor Lake. It 
is typical of the sort of thing that is 
being circulated by human _ relations 
groups at public expense. To give only 
a few citations: 

Unlike Christians . . . in the old days, 
always persuading reluctant converts wit! 
the sword, Jews have done remarkably lit 
tle proselytizing. . . .° 

Even if that anti-Christian 
anti-Catholic) charge were true of “‘the 
old days,” why make the invidious com- 


(and 


® Tbid., p. 44/1. 
* Tbid., p. 443. 
* Community Relations Service, p. 2. 
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parison today, purportedly in the inter- 
est of intergroup unity? As to its 
cruth, no proof is offered and hence 
none to the contrary is called for here. 
Kut recall the earlier-cited Jewish trib- 
utes to popes and Church. Moreover, 
the Jewish Encyclopedia concedes that 
popes have always condemned, theoret- 
ically at least, 1. acts of violence against 
the Jews, and 2. forcible baptism”’.” 
Just one other anti-Catholic citation 
trom the pro-Jewish Eleanor Lake; it 
is to do with medieval Europe: 


Literally millions of Jews were burned 
alive, disemboweled, or put their children 
nd themselves to death in suicide pacts, 
rather than accept the idea of a Trinity or 
he idea that one can make even a reverent 
painting or statue of God.*° 
That too without proof, charged in the 
interests of intergroup understanding. 
The following few citations from 
Sigmund Livingston’s Questions and 
Answers Concerning the Jews are typ- 
ical of a considerable number that might 
be given from that more important 
work prepared and published by the 
\nti- Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith; the preface by Dr. Everett Ross 
Clinchy, president, National Conference 
of Christians and Jews: 
The Jews were . restricted to living 
i certain quarters which were named “the 
ghetto” . . . It must be evident that if he 
had not for centuries lived in the ghetto, 
he would not be prone to be clannish.” 


Facts on Ghetto 

No hint is given that the Jewish 
ghetto ante-dates Christianity; that it 
was in its origin a Jewish demand as 
of right; that the Jew lived in Chris- 
tendom as a voluntary non-national, an 
exile from his homeland, prayerfully 
awaiting the coming of a Messiah who 
would restore that homeland and make 
the New Jerusalem the center of a 
world-wide Messianic kingdom. Of the 
voluntary ghetto, Israel Abrahams tells 
’ Funk & Wagnalls, 1905, 10, 125. 

Op. cit p. 3 
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Long before residence within a restricted 
quarter or ghetto was compulsory, the Jews 
almost everywhere had concentrated in 
separate parts of the towns in which they 
lived. . . . The voluntary congregation of 
Jews in certain parts of the towns, due to 
the needs of the communal organization, 
was very common by the thirteenth cen- 
tury.”? 

Guido Kisch, in his authoritative The 
Jews in Medieval Germany, reiterates 
the voluntary origin of the medieval 
ghetto: 

There can no longer be any doubt that 
the separation of the Jewish from the gen- 
eral settlements in medieval cities had its 
origin in the free will of the early Jewish 
settlers and by no means in compulsory 
measures imposed on them. Such meas- 
ures would be absolutely contradictory to 
the alluring conditions of settlement of- 
fered at times to Jewish immigrants, such 
as those included in the old Rhenish Jewry 
privileges. 

Various factors contributed to make a 
separate and closed settlement desirable to 
the Jewish pioneers in Germany and else- 
where. First of all, there were religious 
reasons, such as convenient access to syna- 
gogue, school, bathhouse, hospital, etc. The 
desire for common prayer and communal 
activities made dwelling close together im- 
perative. There were, furthermore, eco- 
nomic reasons which spontaneously sug 
gested a closed settlement for the Jewish 
merchants in the neighborhood of the mar- 
ket place. This corresponded also to a 
universal medieval custom. Those who 

lied the same trade or business used to 
five and work in the same neighborhood. 

. .. Finally, in addition to general topo- 
graphical and social reasons, there were 
also legal reasons for establishing a closed 
Jewish settlement in a certain locality. It 
guaranteed better and prompter protection 
by the town lord. Inclosure within walls 
or behind a gate was at first considered a 
particular favor by the Jews. Closed quar- 
ters also made much easier the regulation 
of Jewish life, including the collection of 
taxes and the administration of justice, in 
particular.** 

Details of Community 

Abrahams tells us too that commonly 
in Christian countries the Jews were 
permitted their own laws, their own 
courts, for dealings with one another: 


12Tewish Life in the Middle Ages, Macmillan, 


1896, p. 62. aS 
18University of Chicago Press, 1949, p. 292f. 
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... the internal government of the Jew- 
ries was largely delegated to Jews them- 
selves. One of the supreme duties of the 
Jew in every age, but more especially after 
the beginning of the Crusading epoch, was 
the obligation to keep Jewish affairs from 
the ordinary law-courts. Very often they 
obtained the right to enforce this para- 
mount duty. In other words, the Jewish 
communities were often able to try not 
only civil but even criminal cases in which 
Jews were involved as litigants or male- 
factors. . The greatest Rabbis of the 
middle ages fearlessly sentenced informers 
to death, and cases of this severity occurred 
in all parts of the Jewish world.** 

Kisch even adds the detail that Christ- 
ians were at times subject to the juris- 
diction of the Jewish courts: 


On the medieval principle that the de- 
fendant’s residence is decisive for the com- 
petence of the court, the Jewish court 
claimed and sometimes had exclusive juris- 
diction, namely, in cases in which the de- 
fendants were Jews. This was clearly rec- 
ognized and pointed out in the pertinent 
regulations of several medieval German 
lawbooks. Hence it could happen that a 
Christian plaintiff was compelled to seek 
justice against a Jew before the latter’s own 
court, which had jurisdiction even over a 
Christian.** 

A notable source of anti-Catholicism 
in recent years has been the magazine 
Opinion, edited until his recent death 
by Rabbi Stephen A. Wise, one of the 
outstanding Jews in America. An ex- 
ample in point is a poem in the Febru- 
ary, 1945, issue, ““Christians—The Dead 
Millions Indict You.” The following 
are the concluding lines of this half- 
page document laying at the Christian 
door responsibility for the mass murders 
of Hitler (who by the way killed more 
Christians than Jews) : 

Christianity, self satisfied, your sins 

Are many. But not one, ’tis sure, begins 

To loom so horrible. No misdeed so 
strange 

Comes so close home, brings you within 
the range 

Of such deplorable charges, grim, dread, 


As those millions of murdered, Jewish 
dead.*® 


Our second citation from Opinion jis 
an attack upon no less a Catholic than 


Op. cit., p. 49. 
On: ct. p. 173. 
or. ae 
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St. Paul the Apostle. A short time be- 
fore it was made, Dr. Francis McMahon, 
former Notre Dame University profes- 
sor of philosophy, had given a series of 
pro-Jewish lectures in which he argued 
that Christians must love Jews follow- 
ing the example of St. Paul, willing to 
be “anathema” for his people. Now 
hear Opinion through one of its rabbi 
editors pay his respects to St. Paul: 

To refer to an arch renegade (St. Paul), 
the most unscrupulous and violent preacher 
of hatred against Judaism and Israel as 
“another Jew” is to insult the six million 
martyred Jewish dead! This “fighting St. 
Paul” fought only and exclusively against 
the Jewish people and religion, and against 
nothing else.*” 

Inconsistency 

Even some of the Jews we have cited 
as speaking kindly of the Catholic 
Church easily use a harsher tone also. 
Einstein’s public congratulation of Paul 
Blanshard at Princeton for his contin- 
ued attacks upon the Catholic Church 
is no isolated instance. The historian 
Graetz, for example, while testifying to 
the humanity of the popes towards the 
Jews, feels called upon to attack, de- 
claring this papal kindliness an incon- 
sistency: 

. . . for the Church, following the lines 
of development prescribed by the Council 
of Nice, had to be exclusive and therefore 
hard-hearted and given to persecution. It 
could only say to the Jew, Samaritan, and 
heretic: “Believe as I believe, or die,” the 
sword supplying the lack of argument.*® 

It seems to us not unreasonable to ask 
that the popes be allowed to determine 
what things are consistent with Cathol- 
icity, rather than a Jewish historian. 


The Parisian eulogist, too, cited from 
Commentary, turns easily to sharp crit- 
icism of the alleged failure of the Cath- 
olic Church in Poland to raise a firm 
protest against Nazi massacre of the 
jews. (Ironically enough, these critics 
whose most intense desire and effort has 
been to weaken the Catholic Church, 
complain that the Church has not been 
strong.) This Jewish complaint of the 


April, 1946, p. 48. 
*Op. cit., p. 25. 
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Catholic Poles has come easily and fre- 
quently: As though the presence with- 


1, 
- in the Polish nation of a group of four 
f million aggressively non-Polish in either 
d nationality or religion did not under- 
ha standably constitute some problem. As 
0 suggestive of the anti-Polish feeling 
W found in a Jewish element, Philip Adler, 
yi noted columnist for the Detroit News, 
even exulted there at the Russian Com- 
), munist conquest of Poland, saying it 
I meant the end of the Jewish martyrdom 
: there forever. 
t. , 
t Russia and Poland 
. How prematurely and unfairly he 
spoke we have since learned, for exam- 
ple, from the eye-witness testimony of 
d facob Pat, Executive Director of the 
c jewish Labor Committee. 
. A long-time student of Russia and 
1 the Jews, Pat had just returned from an 
3 extensive post-war inspection of Poland. 
h He is reporting on the condition of the 
a 150,000 Polish Jews who at the begin- 
0 ning of World War II were admitted 
€ into Russia and distributed throughout 
. its area; they were made Soviet citizens, 
. even against their will. Told in 1945 
that they might leave, 
» 
| hey fled from the Soviet Union as 
p though from the plague. They fled in a 
' panic, wearied, worn-out, ragged, with pa- 
1 pers or without papers, legally at the risk 
p of arrest. They knew that in Poland they 
8 would find only the ruins of their homes 
and the wind-scattered ashes of their ex- 
terminated relatives and friends. They 
4 knew, too, that even if they got through 
: to Germany, they would be put in camps 
for homeless Jews. They fled just the same, 
all of them, to the last man. 
1 Why the unanimous flight? The an- 
: swer, which I learned by talking to thou- 
L sands of these ages Jews, arriving by 
‘ carloads at Polish stations, is that al- 
though there is no racial discrimination, 
3 life in the Soviet Union is not worth liv- 
: ing. A Jew who has lived in normal so- 
ciety would rather perish than try to live 
in the appalling state of want—physical, 
’ moral and spiritual—which prevails in 
d that country. 
> Notwithstanding the fact that prewar 
Poland was deeply infected with the virus 
of anti-Semitism, Jewish life and culture 
were able to grow and flourish. That was 
APRIL, 1952 
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due primarily to the existence of certain 
democratic elements which, in spite of all 
difficulties, managed to survive. Jews had 
their societies, clubs, meetings, schools, 
universities, religious organizations, labor 
unions, lectures, congresses, charities, news- 
papers, magazines, synagogues, rabbis, 
teachers, doctors, hospitals, playgrounds, 
banks, loan organizations, Hebrew semi- 
naries, real-estate developments. . . . They 
were in touch with the Jews of the entire 
world. There were conflicts to be sure, 
struggles and antagonisms among them, 
but there was also common interest and 
understanding. They formed one whole, 
they were one people. All this stopped 
short when they entered the Soviet Union. 
. . . The native Russian Jews watched 
them leave with eyes full of envious 
tears.*® 


It seems regrettable that only the de- 


struction of Poland and an exile in Rus- 


sia could elicit that belated tribute to 
the relative well-being of prewar Polish 
Jews. 

But we have shown examples enough 
of the anti-Catholic attacks that make 
so much more difficult the task of those 
who would—under the fatherhood of 
God—bring into cooperation for the 
common good, against a common ene- 
my, all men of good will, no matter 
what their religious or racial differences. 


Honest Acknowledgment 

We Catholics acknowledge that the 
sojourn of the Jew in Christendom has 
been no pleasure jaunt. More than 
likely, human nature being what it is, 
each element, the Christian and the 
Jew, has much to “give and forgive;” 
each has been too inclined to “get and 
forget.” But who can benefit by a con- 
tinuous remembrance of little other 
than the wrongs of the ages? What 
help to future easy affiliation can come 
from this— 


You made me what I am today 
I hope you're satisfied! 
You’ve dragged and dragged and dragged 
me down 
Till the heart within me died. 
Maurice M. Feuerlicht, son of a rabbi, 
has asked his people this question. He 
tells us: 


‘®New Leader, May 3, 1947, p. 8. 
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I sat at my father’s feet, as have count- 
less other Jewish youngsters, and heard 
him tell the thrilling story of Judas Mac- 
cabeus and his brave band who risked 
their lives for their religion. I lighted 
candles, and sang, 

“Children of the martyr race, 
Whether free or fettered, 

Wake the echoes with your song 
Where ye may be scattered.” 

I had the theme, “Children of the Mar- 
tyr Race,” dinned into my consciousness 
so deeply that it became a basic element 
of my emotional life. . . . My home in- 
struction never allowed me to forget the 
past. Vicariously, every Jewish youngster 
suffers the pains of persecution which have 
been visited upon his group for 3,000 years. 

Like all other Jewish children, I 
emerged with a “persecution complex” 
which grew stronger as I grew older... . 
That knowledge, more than anything else, 
constitutes the Jewish consciousness we 
have today, for we are more conscious of 
our maltreatment than we are of our re 
ligion.®° 


Mentality Changing 


It promises well for future intergroup 
relations to hear the younger generation 
of Jews protesting against the “persecu- 
tion complex” Here is an- 
other such protest, coming from a Jew- 
ish senior at Syracuse University: 


mentality. 


Let the rest of the thinking Jews fight 
someone else’s prejudice. My voice will be 
raised against my own flaw. Because | 
have an excuse, I am inclined to condone 
my own narrow-mindedness. Newspapers, 
magazines, preachers support by satisfying 
theory that it is the Gentile who is preju- 
diced. 

I am not only one of a martyr race. I 
am one of a group suffering from a mar- 
tyr complex which blinds it to itself.”* 

Out of the strong, conscious (and 
providential) desire to protect mono- 
theism from contamination, the Jews 
of old quite naturally and _ properly 
tended toward exclusiveness. Thus they 
traditionally had little dealing with 
their pagan neighbors. Understandably, 
then, the first Jewish-Christian difficul- 
ties arose in the Jewish homeland, where 
Jews were the great majority. The Pal- 
estinian Jew saw little virtue in tolera- 
*°Reader’s Digest, October, 1937, p. 21f. 
“Edith Handleman, 

Spring 1947, p. 93. 
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tion, particularly in religious matters, 
Death was the penalty for a non-Jew 
trespassing in the Temple beyond the 
court of the Gentiles, as is remarked by 
W. D. Morrison, the English historian.” 
Morrison remarks too that 

At the very time that Greece was grow- 
ing weary of her gods, and was feeling 
after a higher form of faith, at that very 
time the rabbis were busily inculcating 
amongst the people of Palestine an in 
tenser hatred of the Gentiles and all their 
works. According to their teaching, it 
was an act of disobedience to the Law to 
hold any intercourse whatever with the 
Gentiles. It defiled a Jew to sit with them 
at table or to enter under their roof. It was 
even asserted that the Gentiles had lost 
the nature of men and only retained the 
instincts of the beasts.** 

Dr. J. O. Hertzler, professor of so- 
ciology of the University of Nebraska, 
calls attention to this same fact of Jew- 
ish exclusiveness: 

This fact of the provincial spirit of Juda 
ism must be particularly stressed. It has 
always deliberately repelled, instead of in 
vited outsiders. In spite of periodical at- 
tempts of individual prophets and rabbis 
to soar above these barriers, Judaism had 
remained essentially a tribal religion. The 
result has been that the Jews appeared to 
the Gentile to be a strange and unsocial 
species of men, and to the Jews the Gen 
tile continued to be an unclean animal.** 

We need refer only in passing to such 
instances of Jewish intolerance, as this 
is not meant to be a catalogue. We re 
call the fate of St. Stephen, St. James 
the Less and St. Paul. Before his con- 
version St. Paul was an enthusiastic per- 
secutor of Christians. 


Fair Relations 

But enough of these instances of 
strife. Gido Kisch in his remarkable 
new Jews in Medieval Germany gives 
us a very interesting and helpful cita- 
tion of the view of one great school of 
Jewish historians respecting the historic 
status of Jewry in Christendom. Ac- 


"The Jews Under Roman Rule, Putnam’s 
Sons, 1890, p. 229n. 


*8Ibid., pp. 358ff. 
**Graeber and Britt, editors, Jews in a Gen 


tile World, Macmillan, 1942, p. 67. 
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cording to that school, church and syn- 
agogue 
overtly representing to hostile principles, 
_. the two institutions nevertheless com- 
plemented one another. . . . The Church 
. insisted upon that kind of limited tol- 
eration which alone made it possible for 
the Jews to survive the successive waves of 
persecution. Fairness also essentially per- 
meated the relations between the Church 
and the Jew. Despite its all-embracing 
claims for supremacy, despite its overt at- 
tempts to penetrate all domains of public 
and private life, the Church imposed upon 
itself limitations in regard to Jews which 
are truly remarkable. There was a 
basic unity of thinking which converted all 
conflicts into a struggle between brethren 
rather than a war between strangers.”® 
‘A struggle between brethren rather 
than a war between strangers.” We 
could not expect all Jewish leaders to 
recognize that fact; human nature be- 
ing what it is, it is much that there are 
some who see it. That is the version we 
Catholics can give to truth-seekers when 
these frequent charges of anti-Semitism 
are raised against our religion; charges 
made quite commonly by writers who 
iave forsaken all religion whether Jew- 
I forsak ll relig heth 
ish or Christian, and assail us through 
hatred of our faith rather than through 
love for the Jew. Few anti-Catholic 
writers of Jewish stock are religiously 
Jewish. Will Herberg in Commentary 


*Op. cit., p. 351. 


tells us of the weakness of the syna- 
gogue in America: 


. . . Out of the close to five million Jews 
in this country, no more than one and 
a half million—or less than a third—have 
even the remotest connection with the 
synagogue. ... 

While the synagogue is . . . being rele- 
gated to the periphery of Jewish life, it is 
undergoing a certain inner decay as well, 
and indeed, its own kind of secularization. 
To put it plainly, the synagogue in Amer- 
ica no longer represents a community of 
believers. Nothing in the way of belief or 
practice—not even the belief in God... 
may be taken for granted among synagogue 
members. This is basically just as true 
of the orthodox group as of the Con- 
servative or Reform. I am amazed at 
the indifference of many religious leaders 
in the face of the situation. Only 
since the last century, and perhaps only in 
the past generation or two, has it become 
“normal” for Jews, and even for syna- 
gogue members, to believe in and observe 
nothing in particular. This is surely some 
thing portentous.”® 


But whatever be the religious condi- 
tion among the Jews, our Catholic re- 
membrance must be that we are “all 
spiritually Semites”; or as the recent 
Jewish convert Dr. Karl Stern puts it, 
“On a spiritual plane Christianity is 
Jewry. It is Jewry ied to its fulfill- 
ment.” 


*8The Postwar Revival of the Synagogue,” 
Commentary, April, 1950, pp. 321, 323. 


The Rule of Charity 


If there cannot immediately be unity of faith, let there at least be 
unity of love... . Nothing but this unity in love can provide the pre- 
requisite foundation for our future unity in faith. 
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Clarification of concepts of the position 
of the parish in the total structure of the 
Church is here urged by the author of the 
much-discussed Dynamics of a City Parish. 


LAY SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Three Types of Lay Organization Are Needed and Approved 


JoserH H. FicntTer, S.J. 
Loyola University of New Orleans 


HE sociological approach to re- 
ligious institutions and groups 
is a relatively new venture 

among Catholic social scientists in the 
United States. Some partial studies 
have been made on problem areas like 
“leakage,” mixed marriages, birth rates 
and religious observance, but the larger 
generalizations and hypotheses have 
hardly been touched. This fact is 
underscored in the valuable appendix 
entitled “Parish Research in Other 
Countries” in a recently published 
Catholic book" particularly and in the 
brief and lucid section done on Ger- 
many by Nikolaus Monzel. 


Danger of Enthusiasm 


As in all “new movements” there 
may be a danger of enthusiastic over- 
emphasis in this latest interest in the 
sociology of the parish. The social re- 
searcher and analyst realizes that paro- 
chialism is not the only social structure 
of the Church and that lay Catholics 
de facto often associate on supra- 
parochial and even supra-diocesan lines. 
The possible exaggeration of the 
“Pastor-principle” as the Germans call 
it, or of the “principle of parochialism,” 
may tend to ignore the realities of 
Catholic social life, and to obscure the 


total socio-cultural system of the 
Church. 
“Good Catholic” Equals “Good 


Parishioner’’? 
The sociological problem which has 
been discussed by the German-speaking 


* The Sociology of the Parish, edited by C. 
J. Nuesse and Thomas Harte, Bruce, 1951, 
Milwaukee, pp. 354. $4.50. 
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Catholic social scientists over the course 
of more than forty years is that of the 
“principle of association” of lay persons 
within the Catholic Church. Any type 
of social relationships involves also the 
social processes through which the rela- 
lations operate and the social structure 
in which they exist. Can a lay person 
be a loyal parishioner and still not be 
active in his parochial organizations? 
Must a person be a “good parishioner” 
in order to be called a “‘good Catholic?” 
What is the basis of interaction and 
solidarity among Catholics? Is it a 
single or a multiple basis? 

These questions are intimately rele- 
vant to the whole conceptual scheme 
from which we view the total structure 
of the Church and the position of the 
parish within it. A static and rigid 
interpretation may simply suggest that 
the Church is made up of dioceses and 
that each diocese is made up of parishes. 
The conclusion may be that since the 
parish is the fundamental unit of the 
Church, the inter-action of Catholics 
on the parish level is the best and basic 
“principle of association.” 


Clarification Needed 


The clarification of this conceptual 
problem seems necessary for the bene- 
fit of the social researcher, the sociolo- 
gical theorist, the parish priest and the 
parishioners themselves. This study 
would help to avoid the kind of con- 
troversy in which the German Catholics 
engaged for so many years. By our 
limited empirical research in the Catho- 
lic social and cultural system in Amer- 
ica we are able to test the various 
hypotheses of both the single and the 
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multiple social structures. 


At the same time we may attempt an 
analysis to unravel the network of 
actual social relations in which Catholic 
lay persons are involved within the 
Church. This discussion will deal only 
with social relations of Catholic-to- 
Catholic within the religious institution. 
The lay person’s relationship to other 
social structures and secular institutions 
constitutes a still more complicated 
problem. 

Parish as Base 


In another place I have surmised that 
“the patochial system of the Church is 
the most likely sociological factor for 
strengthening the inner structures of 
the Church and for channelling the in- 
fluence of Christianity to the larger 
community and nation.” This was not 
meant to ignore the other social struc- 
tures within the Church, but it did sug- 
gest the hypothesis that ‘‘a vigorous 
parochial system bespeaks an internally 
strong Catholic social structure.” (See 
Chapter I of my Dynamics of a City 
Parish.) 


It is true, of course, that all lay 
Catholics live in @ parish and that their 
most frequent social contacts are within 
the family and the neighborhood. “The 
beliefs, the behavior, and the worship of 
the Catholic faith are exhibited here in 
the parish, or they simply are not ex- 
hibited at all.” In this sense, the lay 
Catholic is living his faith, he is practic- 
ing the virtues of Christian love and 
justice, he is exemplifying Catholicism, 
within the parish territory. But this is 
quite different from saying that he is 
an active and dedicated member of the 
parish as a social group. 

(a) The “principle of parochialism” 
seems to maintain that a parishioner 
must first be a “local” Catholic before 
he can be a “universal” Catholic. The 
underlying persuasion seems to be that 
just as “charity begins at home” so 
Catholicism begins in the parish. An 
extreme view is that the lay person 
must restrict himself completely in his 
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Catholic activities and associations to 
his own parish. A moderate view is 
that he may indulge in supra-parochial 
activities only if he has energy and en- 
thusiasm left after having participated 
satisfactorily in the parochial activities. 

The strongest argument in favor of 
the “principle of parochialism” within 
the Church’s social structures is prob- 
ably its analogy with the “principle of 
familism” within the total social struc- 
ture. It is said that since the family is 
the basic unit of society, “‘as the family 
goes, so goes the nation,” and “if the 
family is strong the society is sound.” 
Similarly it is said that “if the parish is 
well integrated, the whole Church will 
be strong.” 


Parochialism Not Exclusive 


These axioms appear to be sociological- 
ly valid if they are understood to mean 
that face-to-face, multiple-functioning 
relationships and primary groupings 
form the basic network of the larger 
society. They are sociologically accept- 
able so long as they are not rigidly ex- 
clusive, or in so far as they do not lead 
to the conclusion that other forms of 
association are unnecessary, unimportant 
or even somewhat “suspect.” In the 
sense that the family and the parish can 
(or should) be the locus of socialization 
of the young and the laboratory of day- 
to-day social relations of adults, these 
units are undoubtedly basic to their 
respective social structures. 


Leaving aside the analogy of the 
family, we may state that our socio- 
logical research in the urban parish 
system indicates that the principle of 
parochial solidarity is more a desidera- 
tum than a fact. This principle may 
probably be valid in the small village 
parishes, but even there it is not the 
sole principle of social solidarity. There 
the people are integrated simultaneously 
by other functions and bonds: eco- 
nomic, political, ethnic, recreational, as 
well as religious. 

This point is of crucial importance 
for an understanding of the distinction 
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between the ideal and the real order of 
parochial relationships. It is probably 
true, as Werner Schollgen points out, 
that the Christian ethos is not associa- 
tional (gesellschaftlich) but communal 
(gemeinschaftlich). In the urban 
areas, where the sense of community 
and of neighborhood have largely 
vanished, the parish has become a 
secondary, associational type of social 
structure. Perhaps the ideal is that it 
should be communal, but our empirical 
studies clearly demonstrate that it is as- 
sociational. 


Non-Parochial Groups Approved 


Priests and lay persons who are proud 
of their own parish and are jealous of 
their parochial prerogatives may insist 
upon the principle of parochialism in 
either its extreme or its moderate 
formulation. This insistence will prob- 
ably be socially advantageous if they 
can restore their parish to a communal 
type of social structure. Meanwhile, 
however, two facts must be recognized: 
first, the urban parish does not now 
fit this description and secondly, the 
Church cognizes, reapproves and makes 
provision for other types of social 
relations, functions and structures. 

(b) The most persuasive argument of 
Catholics in favor of the principle of 
supra-parochial association is the fact 
that the Church has _ traditionally 
approved innumerable non-parochial 
groupings of Catholic lay persons for 
pious purposes. With this fact in mind, 
Oswald von Nell-Breuning attacked 
the notion that the parish is an eccle- 
siola and that “only he who conscious- 
ly lives out this bond with the parish 
is a truly living member of the visible 
body of Christ.” The various “Third 
Orders” of lay persons, who are operat- 
ing on a supra-parochial basis, have 
received the highest approbation of the 
Popes. Sodalities for school alumni and 
alumnae, groupings in support of hos- 
pitals and orphanages, social action 
committees for industrial relations, 
housing problems, interracial activities 
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and others have received the blessing 
and encouragement of bishops. 


Associations Developing to Fill 
Need 


Those voluntary associations with a 
fundamental religious inspiration seem 
to be multiplying among lay Catholics 
in our modern urban society. They are 
neither parochial nor are they religious 
congregations which escape the status 
of lay persons. The incipient develop- 
ment of “secular institutes” provides a 
good example. On the national scene 
these groupings are called “movements” 
like the Catholic Worker, Grailville, 
Friendship House and even the Christ- 
opher movement. In the local com- 
munity, they may even include the 
Knights of Columbus, the Knights of 
St. Peter Claver, study clubs and 
special interest groups of various kinds. 

A careful study of the lay persons in 
any large urban parish will show that 
there are always individuals who partici- 
pate in those supra-parochial groupings. 
In some cases, this participation seems 
to be a substitute for, and in other 
cases supplementary to, parochial rela- 
tions. The reasons for neglecting the 
parish societies, or for going beyond 
them, may be legion. Perhaps the 
parishioners cannot obtain satisfaction 
of their spiritual needs in the parish; 
they may be attracted to the personality 
of some priest or nun leader; they may 
have friends or relatives who are busy 
in the non-parochial religious area. 

Pope Pius XII, on October 14, 1951, 
in his address to the World Congress of 
the Lay Apostolate, spoke with ap- 
proval of supra-parochial and supra- 
diocesan organizations. He said that 
lay persons in these groups are instru- 
ments in the hands of the hierarchy and 
that ecclesiastical superiors should use 
these instruments “‘with a consciousness 
of their grave responsibility; let them 
encourage them, suggesting enterprises 
to them and welcoming with good will 
the enterprises which they suggest, ap- 
proving them in broadmindedness ac- 
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cording to their opportunities. In de- 


cisive battles it is often at the front 
line that the most useful initiatives 
irise.”” 

“Delinquents”? 

In the light of this high recognition 
ind approbation, it is improbable that 
one can condemn these lay persons as 
“»arochial delinquents,” or assert that 
“they should first be active parishioners 
ind then, if they have a surplus of time 
ind energy, they may join other Catho- 
lic groups.” From both a sociological 
ind a religious point of view, these 
people are functioning within genuine 
social groupings and pursuing relevant 
social goals. While the expectations of 
some ecclesiastics and parishioners may 
demand actual social participation in 
the parochial organizations, the Church 
precept specifically obliges the lay 
Catholic to “contribute to the support” 
of the parish. 


Functional Solidarity 

(c) Besides the “‘principles” of both 
parochial and supra-parochial association 
by the lay Catholics, there seems to be 
a third principle in the so-called 
“functional solidarity.” This concept 
has grown out of the theory of oc- 
cupational groupings explained by 
Durkheim and proposed to Catholics by 
Pope Leo XIII. It evolves around the 
“natural order” of the various func- 
tional categories in the economic 
structure, but has been more fully 
developed by the theorists of specific 
Catholic Action techniques. 

With this in mind, Pope Pius XI 
recommended highly the organization 
of people, not according to the status 
they hold in the labor market, but 
according to the functions they perform 
in society. (Quadragesimo Anno) The 
elaboration of this recommendation is 
that lay persons who perform similar 
functions, not merely economic, are 
“naturally and spontaneously” likely to 
associate with one another. Similar in- 
terests and values develop with similar 
functions (and vice versa) so that social 
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integration becomes relatively high 
among the participants. 


Research Supports “Like-to-Like” 


This notion of association based on 
“like-to-like” which is encouraged in 
the encyclicals appears to have sound 
sociological support from our empirical 
research. Furthermore, the cell technique 
in Catholic Action insists upon this 
approach where student meets student, 
lawyer meets lawyer, engineer meets 
engineer. It must be extended to the 
participation of the Catholic laity in 
non-sectarian groups of all kinds, but in 
this discussion it is limited only to those 
groups made up of Catholics. 

Catholic trade unions, lawyers’ 
guilds, doctors’ guilds, nurses’ sodalities, 
adult committees in the boy scout and 
girl scout movement are examples of 
social groupings on the basis of func- 
tional similarity. Pope Pius XII calls 
them a form of the lay apostolate and 
lists numerous possibilities: in public 
opinion, games and sports, intellectual 
and cultural life, missions, migrants, 
charity and aid. 

In our highly specialized industrial 
society it is evident that this type of 
association among lay Catholics is both 
logical and necessary. It seems to be 
required as an intelligent approach to 
the problems existing in the various in- 
stitutions of our culture. One can 
hardly conceive that this kind of social 
relationship must be confined only 
within the parish territory. Except in 
some large urban parishes which may 
be composed for the most part of a 
single social stratum, the parishioners 
must cross parish boundaries to find 
other members of their “communality.” 


Need Solid Research 

The present writer does not attempt 
to take sides in this whole question, but 
only to indicate that all three types of 
association among lay Catholics are 
actually in practice, and are clearly 
approved by the Church. In the cur- 
rent state of sociological knowledge 
there is an urgent need for solid, em- 
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pirical research in the area of supra- 
parochial relationships and in the area 
of lay association based on functional 
similarity. These are multiplying and 
they are becoming increasingly im- 
portant in our modern, urban, second- 
ary type of social structure. 

The facts in the case show that an 
exclusive insistence on parochial loyalty 
is not realistic. It does not conform to 
the kind of society which is developing 
in our American cities. On the other 
hand, an exclusive insistence on the 
non-parochial type of association seems 
to sacrifice the valuable and basic ex- 


perience of primary relationships. Seri- 
ous controversy about these various 
“principles” of social relationship ap- 
pears to revolve around the usual 
traditionalism, localism and resistance 
to change so frequently encountered in 
conservative religious institutions. 

Exploration, experimentation and 
analysis in the dynamic social patterns 
of the religious structure are necessary 
and important for American Catholic- 
ism. They offer an opportunity to the 
patient ingenuity of the Catholic social 
scientist and a challenge to the comfort- 
able attitudes of complacent American 
Catholics. 
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Mr. Mumford’s brave new world, built on 
the bleak sands of atheism, is a tragic con- 
clusion to the superb triumph of criticism 
and scholarship achieved in his other works. 


THE CONUUCT UF LIFE 


Atheist Humanism Not the Road nor the Goal 


EpwArD DUFF 
Geneva, Switzerland 


But one prophet more, one religion 
more, no matter how enlightened his 
aims, is not what the situation re- 
quires; nor can rational persuasion 


xlone bring about the essential con- 
version. Lewis Mumford, The Con- 

luct of Life, p. 117. 

HE Catholic program of social 

reconstruction calls for a reform 

of institutions and a profound 
renewal of spirit. Mr. Lewis Mumford, 
in previous books, has appraised man’s 
machines,’ his environment” and the his- 
torical forms of his social living* to es- 
tablish for purposes of communal action 
the principles on which modern condi- 
tions might be renovated. In this book‘ 
he completes at once the tetrology pro- 
jected more than twenty years ago and 
the full expression of his thought by 
offering his analysis of “‘man’s nature, 
destiny and purpose.” 

Let it be said at the outset that Mr. 
Mumford’s reoriented, renewed and 
transformed man would, though he may 
not suspect it, find life in a genuinely 
Christian civilization rewarding, per- 
haps even congenial. The Christian, 
however, would be constrained (if not 
ostracized) by a civilization ruled by 
Mr. Mumford’s new men—energetic 
and emotionally surcharged secular 
numanists. 

Life-long Interest 


Lewis Mumford has been eager to 
write this beok all his life. He has, he 
suggests in a prefatory note, postponed 
Tec hnics and Civilization, New York, 1934. 
" The Culture of Cities, New York, 1938. 

* The Condition of Man, New York, 1944. 
*“ THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By Lewis 

Mumford. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New 

York, 1951, ix, 342 pp. $5.00. 
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it to his “own future maturity.” Indeed, 
he has been pre-occupied almost exclu- 
sively with the conduct of life since his 
birth in Flushing, Long Island in 1895. 
It was the background topic of his boy- 
hood conversations with his grandfa- 
ther during walks about the city, of his 
intense evening study as a young man 
visiting museums, taking night courses 
at the College of the City of New York, 
bringing Plato and Emerson to sea with 
him during service in World War I. In 
his first book, The Story of Utopias 
(1922), he affirmed: “There is no escap- 
ing the problem of ends, and the prob- 
lem of ends, if I may be permitted a 
pun, belongs at the beginning.” 

As an editor, lecturer, educator and 
writer he has never waived searching 
and propagandizing for viable values. 
In his Sticks and Stones he investigated 
American architecture as an expression 
of our cultural ideals and concluded 
that it “provides grandiloquent stones 
for people who have been deprived of 
bread and sunlight and all that keeps 
man from becoming vile.” In The 
Golden Day—called by Santayana “the 
best book about America if not the best 
American book I have ever read” —Em- 
erson, Thoreau, Whitman, Melville and 
Hawthorne were interrogated as proph- 
ets whose vision of American environ- 
ment and experience would yield inspir- 
ation and counsel for richer human liv- 
ing. 

Earlier Formulation 


As the Nazi tide threatened to be- 
come the monstrous Wave of the Fu- 
ture, Mr. Mumford turned on his for- 
mer friends in a savage indictment, 
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“The Corruption of Liberalism,” an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the New Re- 
public of April 29, 1940. “Liberals,” 
he wrote, “no longer act as if justice 
mattered, as if right mattered, as if 
truth mattered, as if humanity as a 
whole were any concern of theirs.”” He 
issued a manifesto, Faith for Living, a 
book that anticipated by ten years the 
full-scale discussion of human purpose 
and destiny found in The Conduct of 
Life. Many will find the earlier book 
not only a more concise but a more con- 
sistent and intelligible presentation of 
Mr. Mumford’s earnest, essentially evan- 
gelical and evolutionary ethicism. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mumford put in a 
tour of duty as a professor, inaugurat- 
ing the new syllabus of Stanford Uni- 
versity’s School of Humanities where he 
attempted an educational stunt of as- 
tonishing ingenuity—or abysmal absurd- 
ity. To aclass on the Nature of Person- 
ality he gave the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius Loyola, adapting them, he 
explains, “‘to the science and culture of 
our own day.” Such an adaptation con- 
sisted in removing all reference to a 
transcendent Creator whose total do- 
minion demands the praise, reverence 
and service of man and in replacing 
Christ the King (with claims on the 
retreatant’s complete allegiance by rea- 
son of His redeeming death) by a rural 
sage of almost Emersonian dimensions. 
Mr. Mumford confesses that his with- 
drawal from university duties brought 
the experiment of breath-taking bravery 
“prematurely to an end.” 


Need for Change 


The death in the war of his son, 
Geddes—named after Mr. Mumford’s 
old master, Patrick Geddes—occasioned 
Green Memories, a touching biographical 
meditation on the young boy whose ex- 
ample and even whose words contrib- 
uted to the making of The Conduct of 
Life. 

The Catholic social philosopher and 
Mr. Lewis Mumford are at one on the 





* See William A. Nolan, “The Totalitarian 
‘Liberal,’ ” soctaL ORDER, 2 (1952) 99-104. 
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need of a radical reorientation of so- 
ciety to liberate man. Mr. Mumford has 
no hesitation in insisting that “‘a large 
part of the past two centuries’ produc- 
tion, in both cities and institutions and 
books, will have to be done over—and 
done right.” It is “an axial change” in 
our whole system of thinking and in the 
social order based on it for which the 
Conduct of Life calls. Indeed, the 
change must be “axial” in a double 
sense, according to Mr. Mumford: “‘first 
of all there must be a change in values 
and further a change so central that all 
other activities that rotate around this 
axis will be affected by it.” 

The Catholic social philosopher ap- 
plauds Mr. Mumford’s conviction that 
the primacy must be restored to the per- 
son. 

The author of Quadragesimo Anno 
and the author of The Conduct of Life 
agree that the contemporary economic 
system tends to debase man and exalt 
the machine. In Mr. Mumford’s meta- 
phor, modern man “is like a patient con- 
demned in the interests of X-ray pho- 
tography to live on a diet of barium 
sulphate.” 


Seeks Lines of Reform 


But what is the proper diet for man? 
How devise the design for his purpose- 
ful personal living? With these ques- 
tions the social philosopher yields place 
to the ethician who continues to con- 
template Mr. Mumford’s vision with 
unabashed sympathy. For Mr. Mumford 
deplores scientism, whereby a self-lim- 
ited methodology is assumed to be the 
single mode of total knowledge; he re 
jects forthrightly, furthermore, the 
stereotype of Progress as promising in- 
fallible improvement and salvation 
through an automatic historical process; 
he discounts as puerile the boast that 
more rational education will cure all the 
ills of society, recognizing “the weakness 
of every program which over-weights 
the operations of intelligence alone:” he 
endorses as “our operational postulate 
and living faith” a pervasive teleology 
or finalism; he glimpses the whole range 
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and the fixed roots of the moral Law of 
Nature in the demands of essential de- 
cency whatever the drift of public 
opinion, in obligations that are proper to 
man-as-man and common to mankind 
in every clime and every social situation. 

Indeed, it can be said that Mr. Mum- 
ford has discovered the reality of Origi- 
nal Sin—certainly he has limned in lu- 
minous prose its hideous contemporary 
manifestations. 

Mr. Mumford sees the biggest barrier 
igainst_ re-establishing ethical values 
(the primary condition of the proper 
conduct of life) in the sinister belief: 
Modern Man can do no wrong. He em- 
ploys italics to express his horror of this 
monstrous arrogance challenging the 
very premises of all morality and 
imperiling the future of freedom. Mr. 
Mumford indicates the consequences of 
this insensitiveness to sin: an inability 
to discriminate between good and evil, 
an incapacity for taking moral responsi- 
bility, a confusion of good with power 
ind of evil with impotence. 


Deplores Blind Optimism 

Calling upon his experience as a uni- 
versity professor, Mr. Mumford is pre- 
pared to believe that “perhaps as much 
as a third of our student population of 
college grade may, for all practical pur- 
poses, be considered moral imbeciles or 
at least moral illiterates” and hence un- 
able “to function as full-grown human 
beings.” He sees in the massive serenity 
and self-complacency behind the denial 
of sinfulness and the conviction that a 
sense of guilt is an unfortunate mental 
disturbance (‘that should be removed 
is promptly as possible by a psychoan- 
ilyst”), a greater block to the renewal 
of life today than the organized tyranny 
of brutal dictators. 


Prophetic is the tone of Lewis Mum- 
ford in calling for a change of heart, a 
sloughing off of pride and paltry illu- 
sions of power so that man may grow 
to his full stature. He counsels system- 
itic withdrawal for self-examination, 
2 pondering of man’s primary problems: 
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“What am 1? Where am I?” A half- 
hour a day is not too much, he believes, 
to escape from the squirrel cage of time 
for a period of contemplation that will 
enable us to re-appraise our goals, direct 
our destinies, simplify all our areas of 
living so that, eliminating every element 
of purposeless materialism and relent- 
lessly choosing a rigorous discipline of 
daily duties of personal care, modern 
man may be transformed into a balanc- 
ed, whole and happy being. 

And all of this moral processing, all 
of this reduction to essentials is only to 
whet the appetite for life. With- 
drawal is to find strength and wisdom 
for a return that involves a full-hearted 
participation in community affairs. For 
Mr. Mumford humanity is a single 
community. 


Approve Lofty Ideals 


The Christian theologian joins the 
Catholic social philosopher in applaud- 
ing the critical analyses and construc- 
tive, if exacting counsels of Lewis 
Mumford. The theologian can approve 
and find a profound meaning in the 
words with which Mr. Mumford ex- 
presses the thesis of his magnum opus 
and the goal of all his personal efforts: 

By an inner orientation, man detaches 

himself from the fate of his local group: 
he becomes part of a universal society .. . 
and by means of new insights and pur- 
poses, he transcends the frustrations of his 
historic experience and an _ earthbound 
community. One may call this process the 
birth of the person. 

The Christian theologian has very 
definite ideas on how this comes about. 
By reason of the divine initiative, man 
is redirected in his destiny, is indeed 
caught up in the life of a new commu- 
nity where his new faculties enable him 
to participate, even while on earth, in 
goals transcending the temporal. Such a 
person is truly born—not of flesh nor 
of the will of man, but of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Repudiates Transcendent God 


Mr. Mumford, on the other hand, will 
have no part of any such “myth,” what- 
ever historical evidence it adduces. He 
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finds the premises for the purposeful liv- 
ing he would inculcate in the theologi- 
cal biologism called Emergent Evolution 
that derives from Hegel and finds mod- 
ern expression in the works of S. Alex- 
ander, Alfred North Whitehead, Lloyd 
Morgan and Roy Wood Sellers. William 
Pepperell Montague, whose “precision 
and force” Mr. Mumford applauds, ex- 
pressed this faith as a belief in an “‘as- 
cending force, a nisus, a thrust toward 
concentration, organization and life.” 

The divine in such a system seems to 
hover between a symbol and a phase of 
reality and to become either, according 
to the demands of rhetoric. For God 
is at once “the rarest attribute of hu- 
man existence,” a quality that shows it- 
self when man stirs himself to sacrifice 
and, again, a part of the evolutionary 
process, “begotten in the human soul 
but not fully at home there,” an unfin- 
ished deity, not responsible for the 
world he never made, a being to be 
completed as time and the achievements 
of man’s strivings unfold. God, then, 
as André Gide once wrote, “is terminal 
not initial. He is the supreme and final 
point toward which all nature tends in 
time.” 

But what is this but the rejected doc- 
trine of built-in Progress coming back 
through the rear door of lyrical prose 
and upside-down metaphysics? 


Tenuous Superstructure 


Mr. Mumford acknowledges that “the 
burden of proof rests with the doubter” 
who condemns the religious traditions 
of mankind. He betrays no evidence, 
however, that he has ever suspected he 
himself might be guilty of ‘‘a naive pre- 
sumption and a gratuitous explanation” 
—expressions he uses of those who at- 
tribute the origin of the universe by 
creation—in deriding them. “Nothing 
can be settled until everything is set- 
tled. The first step in the re-education 
of man is for him to come to terms with 
his ultimate destiny.” So writes Mr. 
Mumford, who promptly proceeds to 
offer an admittedly private and tentative 
description of that destiny, an approxi- 
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mate expression of subjective experience 
at best, in language which leaves the 
reader undecided whether Mumford js 
talking about things or symbols. 

It is not derogatory of Mr. Mum- 
ford’s impressive talents, manifest de- 
cency and tough courage to observe that 
metaphysics is not his forte. For some 
curious reason, to suggest that a man is 
not particularly skilled in logic is to 
speak a fighting word. It should not be. 
Mr. Mumford by temperament and 
training would seem not to have been 
long exposed to the rigors of compact 
reasoning. Else we would not see un- 
reluctantly dismissed the whole problem 
of a transcendent creator with the an- 
cient and sentimental dilemma: “‘Plain- 
ly, if there is a loving God, he must be 
impotent: but if he is omnipotent, truly 
responsible for all that happens within 
his domain . . . he can hardly be a lov- 
ing God.” Untroubled by the remaining 
Problem of Good, Mr. Mumford con- 
cludes: “Such contradictions drive hon- 
est minds to atheism” and appears to 
find comfort in escaping “‘atheism” by 
contriving a “God” (Mr. Mumford’s 
capitalization) who is “the faint glim- 
mer of a design still fully to emerge, a 
rationality still to be achieved, a justice 
still to be established, a love still to be 
fulfilled.” 


Broad-and-Narrow Knowledge 


Mr. Mumford is a prodigious student. 
His wide reading in psychic investiga- 
tions, for example, keeps him well-post- 
ed on current techniques of personality 
rating. Yet his reading never seems to 
have included any but the most super- 
ficial theological analyses. He appears 
never to have heard of the analogy of 
being, else he could not write so igno- 
rantly of the inescapably anthropomor- 
phic character of theism. A single tag 
from the New Testament is scarcely 
evidence ample enough to impugn the 
stark assertion of divinity made by 
Jesus Christ. 

Of course, if you bring to your study 
a ready-made set of convictions: that 
traditional religion is a device for but- 
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tressing the position of the privileged, 
chat Christianity is life-denying and an 
escape mechanism for wholly other- 
world salvation, that its original simple 
message was perverted by skilled manip- 
ulators who corrupted it by institution- 
alizing it—if these are your assump- 
tions, then I dare say, from scraps of 
omnivorous reading in comparative re- 
ligion you can even find similarities of 
man’s sublimated sex needs, as Mr. 
Mumford claims, in the accounts of 
Mithra and the Bull and the Virgin 
Mary. Such background of nineteenth 
century inheritance might even account 
for the assumption that questions have 
been settled that are crying to be asked. 
It does not wholly account, however, 
for Mr. Mumford’s persistent—and if I 
am not being unduly suspicious—petu- 
lantly personal hostility to Christianity. 


Seeks Emergent “God” 


Mr. Mumford insists that a new re- 
ligion is the last thing needed in the 
crisis confronting mankind. Yet his de- 
siderated “‘democratic transformation, 
dispersed and widespread, to replace 
those centralized and authoritarian im- 
ages” adds up to a religion with menac- 
ing overtones. For it is by his definition 
a religion, “the body of intuitions and 
working beliefs” that issue out of the 
subjective experience of dedicated souls 
in whom the divinity is emerging. 

Mr. Mumford will not, I hope, think 
me flippant if I recall that it was a dark 
and dreadful deity that Alfred Rosen- 
berg felt emerging in “the nature and 
experience” of the Aryan race. Nor do 
I find any comfort in reading: “‘To 
unconditional acceptance for 
Christian dogma as embodied in any of 
the historic Churches is to deny the es- 
sential idea of an emergent divinity.” 


claim 


Ominous Prospect 
To challenge the essential idea of an 
emergent divinity (whether as a symbol 
or a share matters little) when that di- 
vinity is identified with a group of dedi- 
cated people, determined to re-estab- 
lish values and save humanity, would be 
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a pretty perilous business in Mr. Mum- 
ford’s brave new world. In the terrify- 
ing City of Man which Mr. Mumford 
and others projected ten years ago, I 
am afraid I would have to go to the 
glue works as an annoying anachronism 
contaminating the atmosphere, rendered 
antiseptically clean of dissenting, “re- 
actionary” views, of a secularist civili- 
zation. For much of Mr. Mumford’s 
language and not a little of the thought 
of The Conduct of Life bears an un- 
nerving resemblance to that found in 
John Dewey’s Human Nature and Con- 
duct. Professor Dewey’s lyricism led 
him to this: “Within the flickering, in- 
consequential acts of separate selves 
dwells a sense of the whole which claims 
and dignified them. In its presence we 
put off mortality and live in the uni- 
versal. The life of the community in 
which we live and have our being is a 
fit symbol of this relationship. The acts 
in which we express our perception of 
ties which bind us to others are its only 
rites and ceremonies.” 


The prose somehow recalls Mr. Mum- 
ford’s description of the birth of the 
person: “By an inner orientation, man 
detaches himself from the fate of his 
local group: he becomes part of a more 
universal society.” Dr. Dewey’s incan- 
tation reminded Reinhold Niebuhr, 
however, of the more influential aberra- 
tion of Adolf Hitler: “It is not neces- 
sary that any of us should live. It is 
only necessary that Germany should 
live.” 

The “Stronger Raft” 

As a young man Lewis Mumford read 
Plato. It would be curious to discover 
if he could identify this passage. Sim- 
mias is speaking: 

It seems to me, Socrates, and possibly it 
seems to you, that in such questions [those 
relating to death and a future state] cer- 
tain knowledge is impossible or difficult 
of attainment in the present life. But not 
to examine what is said upon the subject 
by every means (without desisting from 
doing so until one utterly fails in the in- 
quiry) is, I take it, part of a cowardly 
man. For in these matters our duty is to 
take one of these two courses: either to 
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learn or discover the truth about them; or 
else if that be impossible, then to take the 
best and soundest of human statements, 
and being carried upon this as upon a 
raft, to sail through the hazardous voyage 
of our life—unless, indeed, one could find 
it possible with a stronger sort of raft—I 
mean some Divine Word [theios logos] 
to undertake the journey with greater safe- 
ty and fewer hazards.° 


Is there such a stronger raft? Tende- 
bant manus ripae ultioris amore. That 
yearning was answered. More than a 
raft—a bridge—was provided. Mr. 
Mumford chooses to consider the bridge 
a mirage and the account of the Bridge- 
builder, the Pontifex, a “myth.” But a 
myth—a “‘muthos’’—is a story and not 
necessarily a legendary one. The gospel 
account of the Pontifex Who bridges in 
his Person humanity and divinity makes 
historically assessable assertions. They 
can be put as flatly as this: on a certain 
day a man was born who on a definite 
day asserted that he was God, for which 
claim he was put to death and three 
days afterwards he arose from the dead 
in confirmation of his claim. 


A series of considerations worthy of 
more than cursory contemplation (if I 
am not being presumptuous) during 
Mr. Mumford’s daily half-hour of silent 
thought. And for leisure reading he 
might find Gerald Vann’s essay, On 
Being Human, a corrective of his mis- 
conceptions of Christianity—as Mr. 
Aldous Huxley did. 


Christ and Conduct 

Curiously enough, I complete the 
notes for these scattered observations in 
a former Panzer caserne in Germany, 
where tomorrow I will help American 
soldiers celebrate the birth of the 
Bridge-builder. Mr. Mumford has no 
hesitation in holding that their function 
today in Europe is essential to buy us 
the opportunity to build “balanced men, 
a self-governing group and a universal 
community.” Indeed, amid all the un- 
naturalness of Army life they must 


* Phaedo, chap. XXV. 
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work towards those same ends, must 
strive to achieve those goals in their own 
lives, in their own living. I have an an- 
tic and antique notion that I will help 
them decisively when in a sermon to- 
morrow I tell them that divinity has 
not emerged but entered this world as a 
God-man, that the spot is marked by a 
silver star on a stone floor in an old and 
creaking church in a small town near 
the present battle lines in Palestine, that 
surrounding the star there is an inscrip- 
tion of immense implications for the 
conduct of life, personal and communal: 
Hic Christus natus est! 

A couple of days ago the B.B.C.’s 
Third Program broadcast a dramatiza- 
tion of Evelyn Waugh’s novel, Helena, 
which closed with this comment on the 
Empress’ enterprise in finding the actual 
cross on which the Pontifex was slain: 
“Above all the babble of her age and 
ours she asserts a blunt fact... and 
in that fact lies hope.” The blunt fact 
is a piece of lumber whose implications 
cannot with intellectual honesty be left 
unquestioned. 

Love is indeed, as Mr. Mumford pro- 
claims, needed to save us, but how it is 
to be generated by the bleak blessings of 
restoring the collective balance of 
wholeness to mankind, the ordinary 
mind cannot see. Nor can the ordinary 
mind comprehend how any proof by 
progressive iteration of Josiah Royce’s 
moralism of “Loyalty to loyalty” will 
provide any enduring answer to the bot- 
tomless ennui and nihilism of the “After 
all, why not?” of two of Arthur Koes- 
tlers characters in his novel, Arrival and 
De parture—the girl for whom sex is to 
become a trivial thrill and a brave man 
confronting the temptation of a nazi 
agent. With faith founded on facts as 
firm as a Bridge, one can confront the 
tasks of the road to renewal with hope. 
And with equal hope face the future 
that crowded in on Emerson when he 
was forced to say, in his last letter: “I 
have ceased to write because the pen 
refused to spell.” 
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Child Labor Here and Abroad 
\fore countries are raising legal barriers 
nst child labor, yet in many places 
litions remain poor. 
\linimum age and maximum hours vary 
siderably. In Chicago offices, for in- 
tance, hundreds of high school girls aged 
spend 35 hours in school and work from 
{ p.m. until 9 for 24 hours a week. A large 
percentage of these girls, reports Work, 
ittend Catholic schools. 
For the United States the figure on 
teen-age (14 through 17) working was 
ported by the U. S. Department of La- 
r for January to include 625,000 girls and 
560,000 boys in non-agricultural jobs. 
Part-time work is now increasing, says 
the National Child Labor Committee, in a 
recommendation that local communities 
study their problems and plan the remedy. 


In 56 countries of 57 recently surveyed 
by the International Labor Organization, 
he minimum age for employment in in- 
ustry was 12. Yet in Lebanon the re- 
uirement is eight years. A child of nine 
nay work in Egyptian textile mills. 

In some countries the child employment 
problem has been eased by family allow- 
neces, free textbooks and free meals at 


( hool. 


Death in the Mines 


Orators who prate glibly about the scan- 
lal of corruption spreading “while our 
hoys die in Korea” could outdo themselves, 

they glanced at the death toll of the 
oal miners killed since 1900: 73,906. 

Deaths in the mines still go on, at the 
rate of five a day. Disabling accidents 
run close to five thousand a month. In- 
juries since 1930 total 1,304,975. Even 
while the nation was still reading about 
the West Frankfort (Illinois) explosion 
hat snuffed out 119 lives shortly before 
Christmas, another mine accident killed 
six men in Pennsylvania. 

Investigations into the Illinois tragedy 
revealed inadequate inspection and safety 
rovisions. Both mines, said Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, were found 
potentially dangerous by federal inspectors, 

ho had no enforcement powers. 

Later at hearings in Washington before 

Senate labor subcommittee, John L. 
ewls spoke of the miners’ death toll as 
a most abominable record of slaughter 
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unequaled in the civilized world Some 
management officials who had given their 
views in condemnation of a bill to let fed- 
eral inspectors close down unsafe mines, 
Lewis berated for “their callousness, their 
indifference to death, their pseudo-defense 
cf the killing and wounding of these men.” 

More spokesmen for coal operators {ol- 
lowed Lewis before the committee, charg- 
ing that the bill would aid unionization and 
eliminate small producers. One witness 
was the chief of West Virginia’s depart- 
ment of mines. 

Illinois, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia (at least) had passed up the oppor- 
tunity to fulfill the duties of a state towards 
protection of all its citizens. 

Lewis’ complaints turned out to be 
merely amusing to reporters and readers, 
“in his most vehement speaking style.” 


Civic Committees on Crime Formed 


A shotgun murder of a Chicago polit- 
ical leader has led to the formation of a 
committee dedicated to removing crime 
from politics. More than 400 persons in- 
fluential in city affairs, politics, business 
and law-enforcement recently met to form 
a 25-member steering committee. 

Some subjects they discussed include the 
need of a new city charter, redistricting 
to eliminate political “strongholds,” im- 
provement of city government, public 
apathy, political compromise, ineffective 
law-enforcement agencies, judges who fail 
in their duty, prevention of vote fraud. 

New Orleans also has organized its own 
committee, after initiating the project about 
a year ago. One feature of its plan is the 
selection of an ex-F.B.I. agent as exec- 
utive director. 

For detailed suggestions on such organ- 
izations from the Kefauver Committee, see 
“Trends” for last November, pp. 423-4, 
“Civic Vigilance on Crime.” 


Data on U.A.W. Contracts 


Results of a study of 53 United Auto 
Workers-C.I.O. contracts with manage- 
ment covering a majority of the union’s 
million and a quarter members reveal cer- 
tain interesting patterns. 

The figures show that long-term agree- 
ments have become prevalent since the en- 
trance of the United States into the Korean 
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war. Twenty-three contracts run for five 
years, seven for three years, one for 2% 
years, nineteen for two years. Only five 
run for a year. 

The survey made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board shows that es- 


calator clauses, annual wage increases, 
paid vacations of various lengths and 


check-off arrangements prevail in most 
contracts negotiated by U.A.W. 

It was U.A.W. that led the way in 1948 
in Kaiser-Frazer negotiations for health- 
and-welfare plans (insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, surgery, medical, maternity, depend- 
ency). When the same union won such 
benefits from Ford the next year, the pro- 
gram appeared desirable to other groups. 
Py the summer of 1950 all the major auto- 
mobile producers had incorporated such 
plans into their collective - bargaining 
agreements. 

+ 


Start Campaign to Integrate 


Legal action to obtain recognition of the 
right to adequate and equal education has 
been started by two St. Louis Negroes. 

On February 12 they filed an injunction 
suit against the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion asking a declaratory judgment of their 
right to enroll in an evening course offered 
only at a white high school. Negroes 
have been barred from enrolling. 


New Human Relations Study 


For better intergroup cooperation and 
activity an increasingly large number of 
colleges and universities are coming to see 
the value of summer workshops in human 
relations and intergroup education. Many 
agencies recognize the workshop as a 
worthwhile means of preparing personnel 
tc implement the great task of racial 
integration. The A. F. of L. Teamsters 
Local designates human relations and in- 
tergroup workshops as the second point of 
its 8-point plan to prepare for the change 
in one school system. (See “Trends” for 
last month, p. 128.) 

Catholic institutions of learning some- 
what tardily are now offering opportunities 
for training in human relations and inter- 
group education. 

St. Louis University (St. Louis, Mis- 
sour!) will offer a Workshop in Human 
Relations this summer June 23-August 1. 
The Workshop is being staffed by repre- 
sentatives from various groups under the 
direction of Trafford P. Maher, S.J. and 
Mrs. Theo Shea of the New Jersey Com- 
nussioner of Education’s Committee on 
Human Relations. 
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A professorship in human relations has 
just been set up at Tulane University in 
New Orleans on an endowment of $110.- 
000 given by a local family. 

Observers noted that the establishment 
was most probably the first in the South, 
“a most significant contribution to the 
community and to the region served by 
Tulane.” Individuals outstanding in social 
relations, group characteristics, regional 
characteristics, race relations and _labor- 
management relations are expected to hold 
the chair. 
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Outlook for Migrant Farm Workers 


Scattered roundups of Mexican “wet- 
backs” over the nation in mid-February 
called attention to the fact that no feas- 
ible plan has yet been worked out to han- 
dle the labor needs of American farmers, 

In Missouri alone 81 Mexican laborers 
were picked up, jailed, eventually deported 
as bond-jumpers. 

Senate committee hearings under Hubert 
H. Humphrey of Minnesota brought out 
the usual arguments. The chairman is 
known to favor recognition and decent pay 
tor native American agricultural workers, 
in line with the recommendations of the 
Fresident’s Commission. Finally there 
emerged a bill which would somewhat 
tighten control over illegal movement of 
Mexican nationals into the United States. 

When Senator Douglas proposed an 
amendment providing a_ penalty for 
“knowingly” employing a wetback, the 
Senate voted it down. 

A House bill and the Senate proposal 
may be harmonized by the time this item 
appears, but the prospects admittedly are 
dim for passage of an effective law. 

Meantime, the Associated Farmers of 
California have approached the South 
Korean government to borrow some ot 
their natives for labor in the factory fields. 
The secretary-treasurer of that group, 
allegedly a militant foe of agricultural 
labor unions since he broke the 1936 
Salinas lettuce strike, claims that such 
importation would cut the expense ol 
Korean relief and show some Koreans 
how democracy works. 

At a New Orleans meeting of cotton 
producers and dealers, Senator A. J. EI- 
lender, chairman of the Senate agricultural 
committee, promised that he would try to 
provide adequate labor for crop work, but 
would first explore the domestic resources 
before importing Mexican workers. This 
expressed promise by Senator Ellender 
seems to represent a distinct advance in 
the chairman’s views on the rights of do- 
mestic labor. 
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SECURITIES REGULATION. — By 


Louis Loss. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1951, xxvii, 1283 pp. 
217 50 
2 are . 


Never in the history of our nation, or of 
world, has the private business corpora- 
played such an important role. Stead- 
over the years the corporation has sup- 

inted other forms of property tenure. 

day the United States could in truth be 
called a ‘corporate’ society in the sense 
that the majority of its people have secured, 
irectly or indirectly, their holdings, pos- 
sessions and savings in the stocks and 
bonds of the modern corporation. 

It is with these all-important securities 
that Securities Regulation concerns itself. 

the United States the Securities and 

Exchange Commission is principally re- 

sponsible for the governmental regulation 

of securities. The focal point of the book, 
therefore, is the S.E.C. and the seven Fed- 
eral statutes that it administers. But the 

ntents of the book are not coterminous 
with the Commission and its work. It ex- 
tends to the history and background of se- 
curities legislation in England and the 

United States, to the state ‘blue-sky’ laws 

and the common law that antedated and are 

co-existent with the Federal statutes. The 
‘sult is an excellent exposition of the 

Federal regulatory statutes, of the prob- 

lems incident to their operation, of the 

background necessary to their understand- 
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Louis Loss has achieved a triple pur- 
pose. His book is a fine text, an indis- 
pensable reference book, and an ideal gen- 
cral reader for the lawyer and judge, for 
the economist and financier—for anyone 
who must concern himself with stocks and 
bonds, brokers and underwriters, holding 
ompanies and investment trusts, the ex- 
lange and over-the-counter markets. As 
e first complete securities tert it will 
supplant Mr. Loss’ materials on the S.E.C. 
vhich he has been using at the Yale Law 
School, and offer the professors in law, 
economics and finance a good base of de- 
parture for their lectures. For the pur- 
pose of general reference the book itself is 
admirably suited (Index: 72 pp.; Table of 
Contents: 18 pp.; Table of Cases: 19 pp.). 
For the researcher who wishes the fullest 
treatment of the subject, Securities Regula- 
‘ton has a footnoted bibliography of law- 
journal studies that cover intensively the 
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entire securities field. As general reading 
it will take its place with Berle and Means’ 
The Modern Corporation and Private 
l’roperty as basic material for the student, 
economist and lawyer. 

Louis Loss brings to his work in the 
securities field both the practical and the- 
oretical experience necessary to produce 
such an imposing book. On the theoretical 
side he has mulled over and worked out 
the theory of securities regulation in seven 


years of law school teaching at Yale, 
George Washington and Catholic Uni- 
versity. Fifteen years with the S.E.C., 


Mr. Loss has been its Associate General 
Counsel for four. His clear disavowal of 
S.E.C. approbation nonetheless leaves room 
for a greater confidence and a general feel- 
ing that here is the next best thing to an 


official statement of the Commission’s 
views and philosophy. 
Davin C. Bayne, S.J. 
West Baden College 
* 


LEISURE: The Basis of Culture—By 
Joseph Pieper. (Alexander Dru, tr., 
with an Introduction by T. S. Eliot). 
Pantheon Books, New York, 1952, 169 
pp. $2.75. 

The two essays in this work comprise a 
unit devoted to the non-material aspects of 
life. The first, from which the book takes 
its title, considers leisure as the antidote 
to all-absorbing work in our industrial age. 
The second is concerned with the nature 
of the philosophical act. 

Dr. Pieper is rightly concerned with 
man’s deepening engrossment in work. The 
intervals between work periods (to which 
he refuses the term, leisure) are merely 
periods of recuperation before further 
work: “one does not work to live; one 
lives to work.” The world of “total work,” 
to use Professor Pieper’s expression, has 
blinded man to the world of humane activ- 
ity for which primarily he was created 
and has hardened him into insensibility to 
the nobler aspects of his own nature. 

A revived understanding of the role of 
leisure in man’s life can save him from 
“proletarianism,” which is the state of be- 
ing morally “fettered to work.” From this 
condition man must be liberated by creating 
in society the opportunity for liberalizing 
activity (leisure) and developing in man 
himself a hunger for liberal pursuits. Leis- 
ure is not mere rest, diversion. It is a 
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state of peace, of contemplation, of under- 
standing self, the world and God, of wor- 
ship. 

What Professor Pieper says about the 
role of leisure is true. The only defect of 
the book (which, incidentally, is commend- 
ably more concrete than any abstract sum- 
mary) is that it seems “to despair of 
work as an integrally humane act.” This 
remark was originally made of the au- 
thor’s essay in the Review of Politics (see 
“Worth Reading,” soctaAL orpER, 1 [Jan- 
uary, 1951] iii). While it is true that this 
cbservation applies more properly to the 
short essay than to the book under review, 
the tendency to look upon work as hope- 
lessly inhumane can still be one of the lat- 
ter’s by-products. 

The second essay, less immediately per- 
tinent to this publication, describes the 
philosophical act as any one that considers 
reality at the level of being, with its in- 
herent webs of relations among all things. 
The two essays are of immense value to an 
age engrossed with the immediate, the con- 
tingent, the external. With the single 
qualification noted above (which springs 
much more from misgivings about the mis- 
understanding reader than about the erring 
author), the little book is a valuable con- 
tribution to modern Christian humanism, 
and hence, to the reform of social order. 


Francis J. Corey, S.J. 
e 


THE AMERICAN VETERAN BACK 
HOME. A STUDY OF VETERAN 
READJUSTMENT.—By Robert J. 
Havighurst, Walter H. Eaton, John W. 
Baughman and Ernest W. Burgess. 
Longmans, Green, 1951, xiv, 268 pp. 
$3.50. 

A small task force of social scientists 
has devoted time and talent to this re- 
search, Two earlier phases of study es- 
tablished the foundation for the present 
work. The original project—youths be- 
ing inducted into adult life in a midwest- 
ern town (selected as typical and named 
Midwest) — became, with the advent of 
World War II a study of servicemen. 
Finally, in this book the same group is 
studied as returned veterans. 

Why and how is the veteran studied? 
As to ‘why’: 1. Since the citizen soldier 
is characteristic of modern America, mal- 
adjustments in his life create serious so- 
cial problems; 2. Veterans’ organizations, 
especially large today, form powerful spe- 
cial interest groups causing serious so- 
cial repercussions. As to procedure, there 
is an analysis: first of the environment— 
Midwest—given in detail; secondly, the 
people involved, both the men who left 
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and families who re- 
mained; then the returning veteran and 
his adjustment to familial, economic, and 


and their wives 


citizen status. The role of Veteran or- 
ganizations is also examined. 

This reviewer, formerly an army chap- 
lain, was impressed with the treatment 
of a major defect in our military train- 
ing program, i.e., lack of sufficient moti- 
vation. But the authors merely scratched 
the surface as to maladjustments from this 
source. This book makes no exaggerated 
claims, and most conclusions are offered 
tentatively. But one such conclusion may 
surprise the reader, i.e., there is little dif- 
ference between the adjustment problems 
of veterans and non-veterans. Since the 
technical approach or scientific method is 
employed (49 tables are included) this 
work will interest only the social scien- 
tist, but it deserves his serious considera- 
tion. 

This reviewer takes exception to the 
peculiar mentality that blanks out ex- 
tremely vulgar expressions of interviewees 
yet believes it quite permissible to print 
in full their blasphemies. 

Cosmas F. Grrarp, O.F.M. 
St. Louis 


SOCIAL PRESSURES IN INFORMAL 
GROUPS: A Study of Human Factors 
in Housing—By Leon Festinger, Stan- 
ley Schachter and Kurt Back. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1950, 240 pp. 
$3.00. 

The field work involved in producing 
this little book presented to the investiga- 
tors “intriguing methodological problems.” 
Studying the social life of a community, 
they feel, requires the use of most of the 
methodological tools available to the so- 
cial scientist: informants, participant and 
nonparticipant observation, informal and 
standardized interviewing, sociometry and 
field experimentation. : 

Actually, the project must have provid- 
ed a field day for the use of such tools. 
More than 27 tables and 13 figures are 
presented as trophies. 

One wonders about the findings, how- 
ever. One wonders about the very objec- 
tive of the project as the scientists admit 
(p.10) “it was encouraging that so many 
of the aspects of the rich social life which 
goes on in such a community could be 
quantified and assembled as hard, conclu- 
sive facts. Sometimes these quantitative 
facts substantiated conclusions that had 
begun to appear from a qualitative under- 
standing of the lives of these people and 
sometimes they revealed relationships of 
which we had no inkling.” 
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The “most striking item” in the nrst 
ta collected was that “People who live 
» to one another became friendly with 
each other, while people who lived far 
ipart did not.” Too many of the interpre- 
tations of “hard, conclusive facts” un- 
thed here are, like this striking item, 
bit naive. 

The authors admit, in the concluding 
hapter, which formulates “a theory of 
E group structure,” that there are many im- 

rtant variables in the formation of group 
pinion, This would preclude any dog- 

itizing over their data, it would appear. 

All in all, the investigation — which 
seemed aimless at the start—apparently 
id not reach any satisfactory goal. Per- 
ips if more attention were given by 

ychologists to the presence of individual 
: ittitudes and opinions which continue at 

iriance with those of the group—“one 
important theoretical problem’”—the inves- 
tigators in this field would have contribut- 
ed some more tangible and useful knowl- 
lge. The individual attitude turns up so 
frequently that a student ought to see it 
as the existential “important problem” and 
idmit the theoretical nature of the group 
ittitude. 


\MERICAN SOCIOLOGY: The Story 
of Sociology in the United States 
Through 1950.—By Howard W. Odum. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1951, vi, 501 pp. $5.00. 


[he story of American sociology from 
e time it came to be designated sociology 
and treated as a distinct discipline in 
\merican colleges and universities has 
never been adequately told. For this rea- 
son, the publication of Professor Odum’s 
’ work marks something of an event in 
: the history of the discipline. This highly 
informative work is characterized by ma- 
turity of judgment, comprehensiveness and, 
perhaps above all, by generosity. Hence- 
forth, any student of American sociology 
who is unacquainted with the first fifty 
years of American sociology is wilfully 
norant. 
: It is difficult to give an adequate 
lescription of the comprehensiveness and 
the wealth of detailed information this 
volume contains. An outline of the 
; table of contents offers some idea of the 
author’s approach. Part I deals with the 
background of American sociology. This 
i Odum considers a distinctly American 
product developing through a blend of 
i¢ European and American heritage in 
New World setting. Parts II and III 
treat of “American sociology as Ameri- 
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can sociologists.” The first part covers 
the presidents of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society from 1906 to 1950. The sec- 
ond part covers the authors of texts. This 
approach enables the author to present a 
fairly adequate view of what sociologists 
have been studying and writing in their 
specific areas. Part IV discusses Ameri- 
can sociology on other levels. This sec- 
tion includes regional, rural and other 
special groupings, applied and “practical” 
sociology and sociological journals. Part 
V is entitled “Toward Inventory.” Here 
Odum looks at mid-century sociology in 
terms of its past heritage and present 
trends. He signalizes some hazards and 
limitations but at the same time outlines 
the promise and prospect for the future. 

Odum’'s treatment of trends and authors 
is generous almost to a fault. It seems 
to the reviewer that some sections of 
the book would have profited by a more 
critical appraisal. It is true that at times 
we can read between the lines and sense 
his unexpressed dissatisfaction, but a more 
torthright statement would not have been 
out of place in many instances. 

The work suffers somewhat from limi- 
tation of space. Of course, the author can- 
not be blamed for this, but we look in 
vain for mention of other names and 
works of significance. Several passages 
are little more than outlines sans commen- 
tary. 

Professor Odum has performed a real 
service for American sociologists. His 
work will receive a hearty reception from 
the thousands of teachers and students 
working in the social sciences throughout 
the country. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
—By Jacques J. Maquet. Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1951, xix, 318 pp. $5.50. 

The sociology of knowledge is one ef 
the youngest branches of sociology. Its 
purpose is to establish correlations between 
sociocultural factors and the content of 
mental production. The particular pur- 
pose of Maquet’s excellent book, is, how- 
ever, not that of stating a new theory 
about such correlations. Its ultimate goal 
is rather to establish the relationship be- 
tween the sociology of knowledge and the 
philosophy of knowledge. 

To solve this problem, the author sub- 
mits to painstaking and critical analysis 
two concrete systems of the sociology of 
knowledge (including their philosophical 
implications), those of K. Mannheim and 
P. Sorokin. The former being materialis- 
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tic and the latter idealistic, the author 
believes that a view based on their com- 
parison would have at least the value of 
a first approximation. 

The presentation of the two thought sys- 
tems is outstanding. It is very helpful 
as to Mannheim whose work, Jdeology and 
Utopia, is a series of poorly correlated es- 
says. As to Sorokin, Maquet’s task has 
been somewhat different ; he had to extract 
Sorokin’s sociology of knowledge from his 
general sociology. This task has been 
brilliantly executed; by the way, Maquet’s 
presentation of Sorokin’s general sociology 


is the best and most thoughtful known 
to this reviewer. 
The confrontation of the two theories 


is the weakest part of the work under 
review. The author shows, in a schematic 
form, “astonishing resemblances” between 
each author’s sociology of knowledge and 
his philosophy of knowledge, and recom- 
mends that every sociologist of knowledge 
who seeks an explanation of the real (not 
the psychological or mathematic type) 
take inspiration from a philosophy which 
seems valid to him. Correct, but self-evi- 
dent. 

Another shortcoming is the author’s in- 
clination to minimize the weak points of 
the two theories, Mannheim’s arbitrary 
choice of cases most favorable for this 
theory and Sorokin’s tautological reason- 
ing: the cultural factor with which the 
content of mental production is correlated 
is so comprehensive that a high positive 
correlation cannot but obtain. On the con- 
trary, Maquet’s work is of high methodo- 
logical importance since it shows in two 
instances the meaning of the arrangement 
of empiric science on the three levels of 
observation, empiric generalization and 
explanation by the formulation of a theory 
from which the generalization would ap- 
pear to be logical corollaries. 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University 
* 


LIFE IN A MEXICAN VILLAGE: 
Tepoztlan Restudied—By Oscar Lewis. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
1951, xxvii, 512 pp. $7.50. 
Considering the widespread use which 

other social scientists make of data pre- 

sented by anthropologists, a check on the 
reliability of their observations and the 
validity of their interpretations becomes 
imperative. Restudy is one of the rec- 
ognized methods of doing this but, un- 
fortunately, systematic restudies of a com- 
munity are rare. This work is a sys- 
tematic and conscious re-evaluation of 
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Tepostian: A 


Redfield’s earlier study, 
Mexican Village. 

Lewis’ work reflects the advances made 
in anthropological field techniques in the 
past few decades. Further, his study was 
extended over a longer period of time, 
and he was able to use a larger and more 
capable staff of field workers. He char- 
acterizes his methodology as a combina- 
tion of “the historical, functional and con- 
figurational points of view” (p.xx). Al- 
though he utilizes the Rorschach and oth- 
er psychological tests, Lewis happily re- 
frains from attempting to write about the 
Tepoztecan personality, nor does he em- 
ploy the concepts of “basic personality 
structure” or “modal personality.” 


The contents of the book are divided 
into two parts. Part I treats of the vil- 
lage and its institutions. Part II deals 
with the people. The author makes good 
use of historical material, and his analy- 
sis of the economic system is enlighten- 
ing. The treatment of the interpersonal 
relations of the people and of the “life 
cycle” offers a fairly well-rounded picture 
of life in Tepoztlan. 

Since this work represents a_ restudy 
of Redfield’s earlier research, the ques- 
tion arises as to what extent the results 
of the two studies differ. In the final 
chapter Lewis compares his findings with 
those of Redfield. He maintains that Red- 
field’s interest was “primarily in the study 
of a single cultural process: the evolu- 
tion from folk to urban, rather than a 
well-rounded ethnographic account” (p. 
432). He then presents a six-point cri- 
tique of Redfield’s concept of a  folk- 
urban continuum. There seems little doubt 
that his criticism will stand. Few will 
deny that it was timely. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that although 
Redfield’s preoccupation with the folk- 
urban problem blinded him to significant 
data, his insistence on important differ- 
ences between urban and non-urban cul- 
ture and behavior is well-founded. There 
is needed a clearer definition of the signifi- 
cant variables. Evidently a good deal of 
work is necessary before this will be- 
come possible. 

This book represents a valuable con- 
tribution to anthropological research. As 
Dr. Redfield remarks in a comment print- 
ed on the dust-cover of the book: “in 
putting before other students my errors 
and his own in a context of intelligent 
discussion, he has once more shown the 
power of social science to revise its con- 
clusions and to move toward the truth.” 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
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THE PROGRESS OF COOPERA- 
rIVES.—By C. Maurice Wieting. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York, 1952, 210 
pp. $3.00. 

FARMERS’ COOPERATION IN 
SWEDEN.—By Ake Gullander. Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, Iowa, 1951, 
184 pp. $2.50 
The Progress of Cooperatives answers 

the needs of those teachers who, despite 

little acquaintance with the cooperative 
novement, must discuss it in the schools. 

The book includes a very simple ex- 
planation of the principles of cooperation 
nd the background of the movement; it 
tells what educational programs on cooper- 
atives are employed in various states; it 
suggests methods of teaching; and finally, 
t devotes one-fourth its entire space (fifty 
pages in all) to such teacher-helps as a 
content outline, carefully annotated bibliog- 
raphy, a descriptive list of films (including 
laces where they may be rented), service 
agencies that can help the teacher and sta- 
tistical tables. 

A reader might have a few objections: 
1. throughout the book public schools are 
treated as the only schools existing in the 
United States. The reader wonders why 
no mention is made of cooperative educa- 
tion (or lack of it) in other types of 
schools. 2. The Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca and the Four-H clubs receive fre- 
quent mention, but not the Farmers Union 
Juniors, who have a splendid cooperative 
educational program in many localities. 
3. The author spends several pages analyz- 
ing Wisconsin’s cooperative educational 
plan in a way that brings the reader to the 
conclusion that it still leaves much to be 
desired; yet he concludes with words about 
the “success of the teaching about cooper- 
atives.” 

These are, of course, minor objections 
that can be corrected in a later edition. 
— will find this a helpful guide 
DOOK 

Farmers’ Cooperation In Sweden might 
be called a rural supplement to Marquis 
Childs’ Sweden, the Middle Way. 

The initial surprising thing about this 
little book is its gross weight, the result 
of the high quality of paper used in its 

nanufacture. This makes the printing 
easy to read and the numerous illustrations 
quite attractive. 

Swedish rural cooperatives have led the 
Way in so many areas of endeavor. A care- 

ful study of their progress and problems 
can be of value to American farmer co- 
operators. Ake Gullander tells very 
traightforwardly the pros and cons of 

Swedish farming. Some of his words seem 

aimed at Swedish readers; many more at 
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foreigners. Of particular importance to 
American readers is his discussion of the 
need for cooperation between cooperatives 
and other forms of business. 

Both of these books make one wonder 
why so little attention is given in the 
schools to such an important social insti- 
tution as the cooperative enterprise. 

W. B. Fauerty, S.J. 
Regis College 
Denver, Colo. 

* 


KIERKEGAARD: The Melancholy Dane. 
—By H. V. Martin. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1951, 119 pp. $3.00. 

INTRODUCTION TO KIERKE- 
GAARD.—By Régis Jolivet. Translated 
by W. H. Barber. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1951, xv, 233 pp. $4.00. 

Both works are useful introductions to 
the thought of Séren Kierkegaard. The 
first emphasizes his religious thought 
against a background of Protestantism; 
the second undertakes a systematic pres- 
entation of his existentialism against a 
background of Catholicism. Together they 
are complementary. 

Kierkegaard’s life and work were a man- 
acled reaction, inspired by personal expe- 
rience and by the condition of Europe, 
against Hegelian thought of his day. With 
almost all Christians he opposed the group 
of Hegelians (Hess, Ruge and Feuerbach, 
among others) who sought to elaborate a 
naturalistic humanism. Practically alone 
in his native country, Denmark, he also op- 
posed the Hegelian system into which the- 
cology had been forced. 

He stressed the personal, interior vital- 
ity of Christianity (as Mr. Martin in- 
sists): to become a Christian is passion- 
ately to embrace a reality, blindly to leap 
into an apparent void. For Kierkegaard 
the metanota of the gospel is more than a 
change of mind, an act of surrender; it is 
“an absolute choice which is not a contin- 
uation of the preceding state but a nega- 
tion of it.” (Jolivet, p. 116) 

To emphasize this point of Kierkegaard’s 
thought, it must be admitted, is somewhat 
to distort it. But it must be emphasized if 
we are to realize that Kierkegaard—as 
Jolivet indicates more clearly than Martin 
—is less a teacher to be followed than a 
gadfly to arouse. He can evoke magnifi- 
cent intuitions of the intense reality of the 
Christian life, but it may be questtoned 
whether he can show anyone how to live it. 

For the essence of Christianity is ful- 
fillment, not unfruitful striving—and much 
less, destruction. The problem of the 
twentieth century (as it was the problem 
of the nineteenth) is to develop out of 
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singularly unpromising stuff a humanism 
consonant with our age: to evolve an un- 
derstanding of our mechanized, external- 
ized reality and to foster an integrity of 
living, in which man can exploit the rich 
potentials of his nature. 

Kierkegaard seems, at least, to jettison 
too much. His complete distrust of the 
“stage” of culture, for instance, can be ex- 
tremely confusing. Although he may want 
cnly to denounce the folly of substituting 
mediate ends for ultimates (by refusing 
the “leap” to a higher “stage”), he seems, 
it must again be said, to be rejecting whole 
areas of life. He gives the appearance al- 
ways paradoxically to be striving for a 
humanism, despite his apprehensive real- 
ization of total and radical depravity. 

Speaking of a disciple of Kierkegaard, 
Martin Heidegger, Jean Wahl observes 
that melancholy has no necessary place in 
the logic, if I may so speak, of [Heideg- 
ger’s] existentialism; that “dereliction” is 
not a necessary part of his thought. But 
it may have been that Wahl has missed a 
point here. The quality may not be ad- 
ventitious. It may not be a matter, as Wahl 
suggests, of Heidegger being “in Niet- 
szche’s world with the ideas of Kierke- 
gaard or in Kierkegaard’s world with the 
ideas of Nietszche.” It is possible that 
“dereliction” (which is a quite different 
thing from Augustine’s inqutetudo cordis) 
will always be the end-product in the soul 
of man, made for fulfillment, when he is in 
Kierkegaard’s world with the ideas of 
Kierkegaard. 

Francis J. Corey, S.J. 


POSITIVISM: A Study of Human Un- 
derstanding.—By Richard von Mises. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
1950, xi, 404 pp. $6.00. 

This book follows the path of the “Sa- 
cred Cow”, science, through the principal 
fields of human knowledge. Written by the 
Gordon McKay Professor of Aerodynam- 
ics and Applied Mathematics at Harvard, 
it is a clear and useful presentation of 
what positivism does to physical science, 
mathematics, the social sciences, ethics, 
art and religion when it makes construc- 
tural science the only form of rational 
knowledge. (It was translated from the 
German with the collaboration of the au- 
thor by Jerry Bernstein and Roger G. 
Newton. ) 

In the introduction the author tenta- 
tively describes his concept of positivism: 
“He is a positivist who, when confronted 
by a problem, acts in the manner in which 
a typical contemporary scientist deals with 
his problems of research,” Mises does 
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not write om positivism but describes what 
he does as a positivist confronted with the 
problem of knowledge in the most diversi- 
fied fields. 


Economists, sociologists, writers, teach- 
ers, counselors will leave to the philoso- 
pher the identification of the precise blend 
of positivistic thinking present in this 
work, But the book is a reliable guide 
to the general theme and broad outline 
of the position and useful for its insight 
into a vocal segment of contemporary 
thought. 

There are seven principal parts to the 
study: Language; Analysis (in these two 
the fundamental position on criteria is de- 
veloped) ; The Exact Theories; Causality 
and Probability ; Science and Humanities; 
Metaphysics and Art; Human Behavior. 
True to his ideal of contemporary sci- 
entific method, the author divides each 
of these parts into four chapters, each 
chapter built around seven subdivisions. 
Further reader-aids to understanding are, 
first, a concise summary statement fol- 
lowing each of the 195 paragraphs of the 
book, and, second, a seven-part summary 
at the end, not to mention a_ historical 
summary (much too wide and arbitrary 
to be profound) and a preliminary sketch 
ii the introduction. 

The basic theme of the book seems to 
be that improvement of human understand- 
ing is to be achieved by the Unity of Sci- 
ence as outlined by Compte, refined and 
advanced by Ernst Mach (d.1916), Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein (d.1922) and the Vienna 
Circle of the 1930’s whose traditions “now 
are continued in the Institute for the Unity 
of Science in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
under the direction of Philipp Frank.” 

Mises sees a special social application 
for positivism. The age-old problem of 
balance between the social requirements 
of planning and organization and the de- 
sire for individual freedom is critical to- 
day. Moreover, the two strongest politi- 
cal powers of the present are divided ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the Church 
on the one side and Hegel’s absolutistic 
world of ideas on the other. The only 
way out of this antagonism which seems 
to be leading to “the physical annihilation 
of one of the two groups of people” is 
“less loose talk and more criticism of 
language, less emotional thinking and more 
scientifically disciplined thinking, less met- 
aphysics and more positivism.” 

With his two concrete criteria for the 
study of practical and scientific thought 
(the concepts of connectibility and of 
reducibility to elements), Mises can make 
metaphysics a primitive stage of physical 
science (and why remain standing for- 
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ver in the doorway?), science itself de- 
scriptive predicability, “ought” and “must” 
mere descriptions of human relations and 

e human person a bundle of sensations. 
Hegel, the Church, loose talk and emo- 
tional thinking all disappear to make room 
for more positivism, 

Devotion to the cause of clear and dis- 
tinct ideas, a plea for understanding, tol- 
erance and humility, a passion for disci- 
plined thinking and the supremacy of fact 
and figures over prejudice and ignorance 
may balance but they do not remove the 
weakness of this thesis. 

Much has happened in the world since 
the German original of this book was 
written in 1939. Positivism is hard put 
to control the logical fertility of its so- 
‘ial and ethical implications and explain 
iway, for instance, the scientific “connect- 
ibility and reducibility to elements” of a 
well organized program of genocide. 

The practical importance of this book 
then would seem to be in the opportunity 
it gives the non-positivist to examine and 
understand a state of mind which holds 
itself in opposition to “school philosophy” 
and the “doctrines of the church.” UlIti- 
mately there will be a meeting of minds 
nd an exchange of benefits for the good 
f a social order in which both are deep- 
ly involved. 

Joun E. Gurr, S.J. 
St. Louis University 
° 


THE MEANING OF CIVILIZATION. 
3y Bohdan Chudoba. P. J. Kenedy 

& Sons, New York, 1951, ix, 314 pp. 

$4.00. 

One of the happy by-products of the 
suppression of religious and _ intellectual 
freedom in the Iron Curtain countries has 
been the arrival in the United States of 
many Central and Eastern European 
scholars to strengthen the faculties of 
American Catholic educational institutions. 

An outstanding example is Dr. Bohdan 
Chudoba, son of a distinguished professor 
of English Literature of the University of 
Prague and himself an expert in the history 
of European culture with graduate degrees 
from Vienna and Madrid. Chudoba has 
actively participated in the contemporary 
struggle for the soul of Europe both as 
head of OREL, the Czech Catholic Youth 
Movement, as a resistance leader during 
the Nazi occupation, as a valiant fighter 
against the Communists and opportunists 
in the post-war National Assembly, as well 
as a provocative writer whose works 
stimulated the Catholic revival in Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

It goes without saying that such a man 
has had the common experience of Com- 
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munist prisons and torture. Today he 
teaches at Iona College, New Rochelle, 
i, 2 2 

The late H.A.L. Fisher, Warden of 
New College, Oxford, protested in his A 
History of Europe that he had been denied 
“one intellectual excitement” in that he 
was unable to discern in history “a plot, a 
rhythm, a predetermined pattern.” Chudoba 
finds such positivism, stemming from von 
Ranke, stultifying. For him history is the 
drama of the creative activity of man, a 
complex created being whose primordial 
ambitions, impressive achievements and 
monstrous tyrannies can be adequately 
understood and appraised only in the light 
of the Fall and the Redemption. 

The Meaning of Civilization is a series 
of essays, then, towards a philosophy or a 
theology of History. Part I dismisses the 
provincial doctrine of Progress and_ the 
pretensions of Historical Evolution. Part 
II, “The Ancient Background” analyzes 
the values we have inherited, directly or 
indirectly, from ancient civilizations. Part 
III, “Aspects of Christian Culture” nar 
rates the events of the years we identify 
as “A.D.” from the viewpoint of the values 
of the Incarnation. 

A truly capacious mind, encompassing 
(seemingly) all branches of science, art and 
philosophy, illustrating the direction of 
historical development by many examples 
from astrophysics, architectural forms or 
stock-market promotion, Chudoba’s prodi- 
gious learning makes one impatient to see 
the undergraduate text he is said to be 
writing. Were we living in an age that 
cherished the roots and fruits (as well as 
the forms) of Christian civilization, Chu- 
doba would, of course, be a member of 
the UNESCO committee compiling the 
Universal History of Mankind for the 
world’s schools. Unfortunately, those who 
know the Meaning of Civilization—and 
are prepared to fight for it—are not over- 
welcome in pompous halls of the City of 
Man nor in the secularist circles of the 
educational trade unions—as Mortimer 
Adler discovered ten years ago. 

Eowarp Durr, S.J. 
Geneva, Switzerland 


PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON 
THE POLITICAL ORDER. — Com- 
piled and Edited by Francis J. Powers, 
C.S.V. Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md., 1952, xii, 245 pp. $3.50. 

This little book collects excerpts from 
various papal statements of the past 75 
years pertaining to different aspects of 
political questions. In all, a total of 116 
documents are quoted: sixteen from Leo 
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XIII, one of Pius X, five of Benedict 
XV, fourteen of Pius XI and eighty of 
Pius XII. 

Selections are grouped into numerous 
subject-headings in six chapters on the 
Church and the role of the citizen, origin 
and nature of the state and civil authority, 
purpose and function of the state, church 
and state, liberty and law, international 
order. Individual quotations are num- 
bered consecutively throughout the book 
to a total of 312. Following the text 
are 1. a Table of Documents, which lists 
the papal texts quoted; 2. a Selected Bib- 
liography of Collections of Source Mate- 
rial in English; 3. References for Supple- 
inentary Reading; 4. a detailed topical 


Index. 

The manual is useful for ready refer- 
ence to significant passages devoted to 
political issues by the modern papacy. 


It suffers, however, from a major defect 
common to works of this kind. More 
than any other type of documentation, 
papal utterances must be understood in 
their original context and, in most cases, 
in their original language. Like Robert 
Kothen’s L’Enseignement social de l’Eglise, 
the selections in Father Powers’ work 
give no reference for locating the pas- 
sage in the original document. In many 
instances no numeration is given in the 
originals, but page references to easily 
available sources would be a satisfactory 
alternative. 


Francis J. Correy, S.J. 
e 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLES- 
CENCE.—By Alexander A. Schneiders, 
Ph.D. Bruce, Milwaukee, 1951, xii, 
550 pp. $4.00. 


THE ADOLESCENT.—By Marynia F. 
Farnham, M.D. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1951, ix, 243 pp. $3.00. 
Research of late years has highlighted 

the fact that for the adolescent his “in- 

between years” can be accurately described 
as a No Man’s Land. These are the years 
when an individual is neither a child nor 
an adult. To be emancipated successfully 
from the one world and securely accepted 
into the other is one of the great goals 
of the adolescent. In seeking this goal, 
temperament, personality, a forming char- 
acter, interests, attitudes and inconsistent 
behavior are important factors. 
Abundant volumes describe in detail what 
the adolescent is like in his thinking and 
behavior. Relatively few books have of- 
fered constructive explanations to aid in 
understanding why our young people be- 
have as they do. To this latter group of 
books Drs. Schneiders and Farnham have 
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made a splendid contribution. Schneiders’ 
book is especially helpful in facing the 
factors that dominate the adolescent’s goal- 
seeking. 

Professor Schneiders’ book is rich in 
well-ordered empirical evidence and experi- 
mental research. While Farnham is con- 
tented to supply full information in a 
straight expository fashion, her reputa- 
tion, based on long training and sound 
experience, gives the reader a security in 
reading most parts of her book. The 
framework of Schneiders’ thinking and 
his constant orientation gives the Catho- 
lic reader a delightful sense of déjd vu. 
The tinge of Freudian interpretation in 
parts of Farnham’s book is such that the 
objectionable parts are easily spotted, and 
recognition quickly dictates the assurance 
that the book is not substantially vitiated. 

If the adolescent is dealt with intelli- 
gently and skillfully in his home, school 
and community, the probability of his mak- 
ing a constructive contribution to his so- 
ciety becomes highly weighted in a fav- 
orable direction. Parents, teachers, stu- 
dents and responsible persons in commu- 
nity activities will find both books useful 
tools in their respective areas of endeavor. 

TRAFFORD P. MAuHEeER, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


CHANGING THE ATTITUDE OF 
CHRISTIAN TOWARD JEW: A 
Psychological Approach Through Reli- 
gion.—By Henry Enoch Kagan. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1952, 
xvi, 155 pp. $2.75. 

Rabbi Kagan, a psychologist, recently 
taught courses in Old Testament to sever- 
al hundred boys and girls of high school 
age at a Methodist summer camp in West 
Virginia and an Episcopalian one in Con- 
necticut. The courses were given to five 
different groups, each for a week. With 
approval of authorities, Dr. Kagan used 
his classes as a test of how effective three 
different methods are in reducing preju- 
dice against Jews. 

All three methods made use of tech- 
niques shown by other psychological stud- 
ies to be useful in reducing prejudice: a) 
“an emotional appeal” (using the Bible, 
which Christians reverence) ; b) “prestige 
symbols” (the rabbi teaching under Chris- 
tian sponsorship) ; c) friendly contact on 
an intimate basis: d) imparting of some 
information. Dr. Kagan applied these in 
three different ways: the indirect method, 
stressing the Jewish origins of the Old 
Testament and the Biblical precept of love 
and brotherhood for all; the direct method, 
which included the same material but used 
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as a springboard for a direct, guided group 
‘iscussion of contemporary anti-Jewish at- 
titudes; and the focused interview method, 
combining the indirect method with a 30- 
minute interview of each student with the 
instructor, in which the student’s experi- 
ences and attitudes to Jews were plainly 
iscussed. 

The indirect method did not appreciably 
lessen prejudice. The focused interview 
method lessened it considerably, but not 
quite so permanently. The direct method 
lessened prejudice most, with results per- 
sisting eight months later. 

This book is not free from nonsense 
about the “frustrations” of Christian 
morality and the “anti-Jewishness” of St. 
John’s Gospel. As a psychological study, 
however, it is valuable, for the experiment, 
though limited, makes careful use of sound 
methodology, and its conclusion, pending 
further similar experiments, merits ac- 
ceptance. 

That conclusion is this: some honest, 
open discussion of contemporary attitudes 
seems a necessary technique if we hope to 
reduce prejudice. The indirect approach 
; not enough. Unless the ordinary listener, 
vho is bursting with “buts,” can have 
some of them honestly discussed and ade- 
quately answered, there will be just no 
room for new ideas to come in. In com- 
batting prejudice against Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, Orientals, Jews—and, let us not for- 
get, Catholics—something of the direct ap- 
proach should be employed. This book 
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Family Allowances 

The facts which Father Lassance gath- 
ered in Canada last summer concerning 
family allowances (SOCIAL ORDER, February, 
1952, pp. 67-74) are a welcome addition to 
research for anyone interested in the social 
apostolate. 

_ Regarding the papal teaching in the ar- 
ticle, however, the one important passage 
from Quadragesimo Anno dealing with 
family allowances has somehow _ been 
omitted. And the quotation from Q.A. 
which is used deals primarily with the 
family wage. (p. 68) The passage which 
treats of family allowances immediately 
tollows the one used in the article. Father 
Nell-Breuning expressly and at some 
ength warns against confusing these two 
passages. He also warns that confusion 
of these two passages may lead to con- 
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will be useful in showing why and how 
this should be done. 
NIcHOLAS H. RIEMAN, S.J. 
West Baden College 


SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM 
COWPER.—Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Mark Van Doren. Farrar, 
Straus and Young, New York, 1951, 
xiv, 306 pp. $3.50. 

With the publication of these selections 
from his letters, Cowper again claims his 
place in the company of those who have 
made correspondence an art of the civilized. 

The touch is urbane and magical, an 
easy mastery of phrase that calls back the 
very texture of his slow-moving, gracious 
world. But under all this brave joy, a 
germ was in his blood-stream; and it is in 
the courageous summoning of all his re- 
sources to combat ‘my own destruction.’ He 
was cursed with an obsessive melancholy 
that at least five times in his life, erupted 
into violence. On the edge of this volcano, 
Cowper lived forty years of his life, agon- 
ized with doubts, pursued day and night 
by the devils of Calvin, but finding and 
reflecting happiness in his friends and the 
creat faith that was in him. That this tor- 
tured man could keep a record distin- 
guished for normalcy and charm is a hu- 
man triumph. 

DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J] 
Weston College 
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fusion of the basic principles of the fam- 
ily wage and of family allowances. 
Regarding these basic principles of 
papal teaching and economic philosophy 
on the family wage, it seems to me that 
the article does not propose the commonly- 
accepted ideas. On page 68 of the article 
we read: “Why should fathers of families 
receive a smaller share of what they pro- 
duce than do their single co-workers?” 
But Nell-Breuning states: “The Pope's 
demand for family wages, however, states 
that every worker should receive wages 
sufficient for family expenses, irrespective 
of whether or not he has a family.” Are 
there any authorities for the opposite of 
the opinion expressed by Nell-Breuning ? 
Rev. Wrtt1aAM G. Downline, S.J. 
Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 
191 














Proposes Bibliography 
SOCIAL ORDER is excellent in keeping up 
with social developments, for one trained 
in social sciences and doing administrative 
work in government. Needless to say, one 
cannot go into all areas at equal depth. 
So SOCIAL ORDER makes a good orientation. 
May I suggest a project that the Insti- 
tute of Social Order might well undertake ? 
This would be a “Bibliography for Social 
Order.” It might be set up for different 
areas in all the social sciences. I’d place 
my order now for a copy, if and when. 
JosEpH A. CONNELI 
Wilmington 4, Del. 


Some Agreement... 


I would experience a minimum of regret 
at missing the issues of SOCIAL ORDER 
which seem to disappear somewhere _ be- 
tween the Philippines, San Francisco and 
New York City, whenever my station is 
changed—were it not for the fact that 
your little magazine usually expresses far 
better than I the social objectives toward 
which a thinking society (and here I in- 
clude not without feeling a deeply thought- 
ful officer corps in any and hopefully all 
the Western world’s armies) should be 
striving. 

I was deeply influenced by the instruc- 
tion I received from members of your 
society when I studied at the Ateneo de 
Manila in 1951. I was impressed espe- 
cially by the fundamental goodness and 
inspired simplicity of Peschian economic 
and social principles, as well as their re- 
lationship to the equally inclusive and 
brilliant labor encyclicals that I have a 
consuming desire to stay abreast of those 
practical developments that may promise 
the ultimate attainment of their ideals. 

Thank you doubly for reporting so thor- 
oughly the progress of a magnificent so- 
cial ideal. 

Lr. WiLt1AM W. WHITSON 


Governors Island, New York 4 


You have an excellent publication. .. . 


Tuomas J. McDermott 
Arlington, Virginia 


The article by Father Lassance, “Canada 
Provides for Her Children,” is very inter- 
esting. Please send me a copy of the is- 
sue. I am the breadwinner in my family 
of six. 

J. L. Brown 
Highland Park 3, Mich, 
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I have just read the article by Avery 
Dulles, S.J., in the October, 1951 soctaL 
ORDER, reprinted in the December Catholic 
lind. 

I am very anxious, if possible, to sub- 
scribe to SOCIAL ORDER. If the request is 
in order, will you advise me of the sub- 
scription price so that I may send you a 
check? 

Rosert D. Woopwarp 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
e 


... and Disagreement 


I have watched a number of issues of 
your magazine in hopes that you would 
publish articles that might point out def- 
inite goals in social questions. 

Often your articles merely complain, like 
Integrity’s, or just run over the field under 
discussion like some debate manual or 
Catholic World. They don’t get under 
your skin and arouse any enthusiasm or 
resentment. Is your objective disappoint- 
ment ? 

Maybe the articles don’t go deep enough. 
Maybe the authors haven’t absorbed their 
knowledge, haven’t integrated it with 
Catholic philosophy and theology, haven't 
correlated it with the encyclicals suffi- 
ciently. 

It seems to me that we Amezican Cath- 
olics (just American?) possess loads of 
unknown treasure, whose packing and 
crating we haven’t even pecked at. Are we 
afraid that any VIP anywhere will have 
his feet stepped on, by our investigation of 
that treasure? “The truth will make you 
free’ was meant for editors, casual read- 
ers, VIPs, bishops, cardinals, Protestants, 
atheists, Stalin. Or do we want to free 
them and ourselves ? 

Your magazine was, I once imagined, 
providential. Now I wonder. I shall make 
it my business in traveling to hunt down 
some future copies, just to satisfy my 
curiosity. 

P. ANDERSON 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
° 


Pegler may be inaccurate and incom- 
plete in his statements, but at least he has 
style and his writing is humorously inter- 
esting. Marciniak has the same fault and 
is not otherwise. 

Let us avoid such pettiness in the future 
or at least get someone to handle it com- 


petently. 
C. J. WAGNER, JR. 
St. Mary, Kentucky 
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Jal F. Bulsara, “Toward Human Wel- 
fare ... The Eastern Way,” Survey, 88 
(February, 1952) 55-60. 


A general view of social welfare needs 
and services in the Far East by an Indian 
who earned his doctorate in social sciences 
at the University of London; it lists the 
prominent features of Asian socio-economic 
and cultural background. 


Joseph F. Donnelly, “Why Unions are 
Red - Controlled,” Catholic Mind, 50 
(March, 1952) 164-166. 


Father Donnelly bases his remarks on 
personal experience in Connecticut labor 
‘ircles. His first reason is the lack of 
trained anti-Communist leadership. His 
second reason he bluntly substantiates: tt 
yften pays management to keep Commies 
in power (for examples: American Brass 
and General Electric with the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers and the U.E.W.). 
The last reason: loyalty and gratitude to 
leaders who alone fought the members’ 
battle. 
© 


Edward Marciniak, 
Unions?” Catholic 
1952) 166-168. 


“Why Communist 
Mind, 50 (March, 


The young editor of Work lines up eight 
reasons why Communists manage to dom- 
inate some unions and locals. This article 
and Father Donnelly’s furnish matter for 
serious reflection to Catholic lecturers, 
writers, teachers and pastors as well. 


* 
“‘Machinisme et christianisme,’ Cahiers 
d’Action Religieuse et Sociale, 116 (ler 
janvier) 1-9, 


Christianity does not condemn the ma- 
hine or set limits to its development, but 
rather accepts it as a “good.” Still. it 
issigns an absolute purpose: the service of 
nian and thus the service of God. It gives 
remedies for unbalance, for greed of profit 
nd for pride. It seeks a communal civ- 
lization alive through charity and pov- 
rty, in which man will no longer be the 





Worth Heading 


slave of the machine but a master free 
to use his new leisure in the service of his 
brothers and God. 


“The Christian Faith and Public Opin- 
ion,” Social Action, 18 (February, 1952) 
1-43. 


A serious discussion of the impact of 
pagan propaganda values on communica- 
tions in the organ of the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Commission on Christian 
Social Action of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. The article concludes 
‘. . . We [Protestants] have helped to re 
inforce negative elements in the American 
character by appealing to a sterile individ 
ualism . . . by communicating untruth and 
provincial loyalties, and by refusing to as 
sume any genuine responsibility i 


Isador Lubin, ‘“‘Hope of the Hungry Mil- 
lions,””> New York Times Magazine, Feb. 
10, 1952, p. 18. 


Economist and government official, Mr 
Lubin now serves as American represent 
ative to the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council. Here he gives a quick survey to 
the demands of the world’s landless mil 
lions and to the answers that have been 
vorked out or proposed 


Robert Trumbull, “ ‘Holy Man’ Who 
Walks in Gandhi’s Steps,” New York 
Times Magazine, Feb. 10, 1952, p. 13. 


A close-up of the new Indian leader who 
has turned the attention of his government 
to the plight of the landless See 


“Trends” for last month (p. 127) 


Jerome Toner, O.P., “The Development 
of a New Problem,” Christus Rex, 5 
(October, 1951) 364-71. 
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AMERICA’S PIONEER LITURGICAL REVIEW 


% now begins its 26th year with an 
autographed blessing from Pope Pius XII 


¥% regularly contains articles by front-line theologians, 
liturgists and Christian social thinkers from France, 
Germany, England, Ireland, Austria, Italy 


¥% features a TIMELY TRACT each month 
by Rev. H. A. Reinhold 


% is written by and for priests, religious and the 
apostolic, informed laity 
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